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Bush Boy, Poor Boy 





JAMES ALDRIDGE 


NCE, there were two things that were 
worth while doing in life. One was to 
shoot a fox, the other to catch a twenty- 
pound cod. At one time these achievements 
were so important to me that I abandoned 
everything else in life to pursue them. Why, 
I couldn't exactly say, but the reason began 
somewhere in the difference between myself — 
a bush boy and a poor boy, and young Tom 
Woodley, who was a town boy and a rich 
boy. There it began; but, in the way of life, 
it became something quite different to me in 
the effort at achievement. 

I lived with my father, a woodcutter, on 
the Murray River, three or four miles outside 
the town of St Helen, Victoria. The truth is, 
I didn’t know much about anything except 
the bush, whereas young Tom Woodley was 
a clever boy with everything he touched— 
school, playing sport, church-going, and being 
liked by everybody in the town, and that 
included the teachers and the policeman. 
Where Tom was the best of everything, I was 
the worst of it, except in the bush. Every boy 
in town had something he could laugh at me 
about, but, once they came out of the town 
and along the river, I could beat them all— 
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that is until young Tom Woodley turned up 
at the river in his father’s Model-T Ford on 
a picnic and within an hour had shot a fox 
with a ‘22 rifle and pulled in a fifteen-pound 
Murray cod on a line. 

There were things that I, a bush boy, had 
never achieved. I had caught amazing 
quantities of fish, and I had even caught a 
Murray cod of ten pounds; but never any- 
thing larger. When I could get the ammuni- 
tion, I had shot large numbers of rabbits, in 
fact, I almost lived by selling rabbit-skins; 
yet I could never once get a fox in range. 

With Tom Woodley I knew it had been 
luck, but that didn’t do me any good, because 
I knew that I had nothing to hold my head 
up about now, nothing at all; and I stopped 
going into the town altogether—indeed, I even 
stopped going to school, and I stayed in the 
bush, determined to catch a twenty-pound 
cod and shoot a fox before facing the laughter 
of the boys in shoes and the joking of men 
behind counters. 


fox was the more difficult proposition, 
and yet the day came when I was to 
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stand near enough to a fox to club it to death, 
if only I had been big enough to do it. 

It was really an accident. For once | was 
not hunting or fishing, but looking for mush- 
rooms. I was on Pental Island, which was 
covered in lagoons and swamps and dry 
patches and clumps, and, as I was walking 
through a shallow fish-pool, I came out on a 
small dry rise with one stumpy bush on it. 
1 was picking mushrooms under the bush 
when I saw the fox. He had smelled me, but 
there was nowhere for him to go. He was 
more afraid of the water than he was of me. 
He backed away from the bush, and I backed 
away from him. The dry land we shared was 
only about thirty feet square, and he was less 
than ten yards away; but here I was without 
a gun, and there was the fox, standing with 
his tail up and his teeth bared, but not making 
a sound. 

I stepped slowly back into the water. I 
couldn't do anything without a gun, and it 
would take me an hour to get home for it: 
I had to swim a river and then go over a mile 
through the bush. Even so, I was in no doubt 
that this fox would stay right where he was. 
I knew foxes; and I knew that this one was 
terrified of the water and would die before 
he would move into it. So I put down the 
mushrooms I had collected in a sugar-bag, 
and got through the pool and started to run 
for home. 

At home I had a -22 rifle, but the very 
reason I didn't have it with me was my lack 
of ammunition; and as I ran I begged myself 
to think of a place where I could find just 
one shell—no more. I thought of the -22 
shell I had lost last year in the woodpile. 
That was no good. I had tried a dozen times 
before to find it. I could not borrow any, 
and there weren't any shells in all the drawers 
in the house: I had searched them time and 
time before. I was running for nothing, but 
I didn't stop. 1 ran through the high grass 
and came to the river. I jumped off the point 
and swam across the deep hole and waded 
the rest. Then I ran up the high bank, 
through the willow-trees, and made for home. 

I got home and started to hunt in the wood- 
pile, raking up the chips with my hands and 
feet, still panting and puffing from the run. 
I couldn't find that -22 in the dust and the 
chips of a year ago, so I went desperately into 
the house. I looked in the chamber of my 
rifle, but it was empty: I had known, but I 
had hoped. Then I realised there was only 
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one thing to do. My father was away cutting 
wood, so I went into his room and got the 
-303 that hung on the wall. It was so big that 
I could hardly carry it, but I lifted ix down. 
It had a clip of three shells in the magazine. 
It was clean, but it hadn't been fired for years. 
My father wouldn't even fire it himself, and 
the shells were in it in case of emergency. I 
took it down and carried it outside. ' This was 
the worst thing I could do. I was not allowed 
to touch this gun, not to touch it at all. But 
I didn’t care now. 

I put the heavy -303 over my shoulder like 
a log, and started to run back with it. I was 
tired already, and I was half-walking before 
I had gone far. Still, I kept running in 
spasms. I walked and ran, and when I got 
to the river I nearly sank trying to keep the 
gun out of water. I couldn't hold it up, and 
it was well dipped by the time I got across. 

I covered the distance from the river to the 
lagoon very slowly. I was starting to shake 
inside, puffing in and out; but I managed to 
run the last hundred yards to the swamp and 
the pool. I looked across the twenty-five 
yards of water to the island, and at the same 
time I pulled back the bolt of the -303 and 
put a shell in the chamber. Then I waded 
across to kill my fox. 

But the fox had gone. I kicked the bush 
and peered into it, looking for a hole or a 
warren, but there was nothing at all, except a 
few droppings and a feather. He had gone— 
and that was that. I could understand how 
he had been caught on the dry land in 
first place. A quick break in 
obviously flooded the land ar 
slept on the rise. That was 
but I couldn't see how he 
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knowing his terror of water. I started to h 
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on the other dry patches, and on t 
whole dry land. It was hopeless. So I wen 
home with my mushrooms and the -303. 

I got a hiding with a harness-strap for 
taking the -303, because I couldn't give any 
explanation of why I had taken it. I did not 
try to tell the truth: I simply made up a long 
story about chasing a wild pig. My father 
said there were no wild pigs in the whole 
country. I knew that too, but I got the 
hiding anyway. 

I went back looking for that fox the next 
day, and thereafter. I kept looking; and, 
though I was eventually looking for any fox, 
it was always the same fox to me. I kept 
looking and hunting, even though I had no 





ammunition. Then one night I wept for a 
couple of hours in bed for the mystery and 
the difficulty of it all, and the next day I went 
back to fishing for a twenty-pound cod. 


ERE were a number of places along the 

Little Murray River which were good for 
cod, and I knew them all. The best was at 
old Roy Carmichael’s. Roy had a house 
which he had built of a boiler. Outside, near 
the river, there was a gate he had taken from 
some old church, but there wasn't any fence. 
On the gate there was a latch that said IN 
and out. Roy always put it on the right one 
if he was in or out. He had built mud steps 
down to the water's edge, and, as the river 
rose in winter and went down in summer, 
Roy would mark the height on the steps with 
an iron peg. I used this peg to hold my rod 
as I fished for cod, and old Roy himself came 
down to get some water just as I was putting 
a mussel on a hook. ‘Why don’t you use 
worms?’ he asked me. 

“I’ve used up just about every worm in the 
countryside,’ I replied. 

“What about the Council's pig-yard?’ old 
Roy suggested. 

*I can’t go up there,” I said. 
digging under the stone floor.’ 

Roy was thin and old. He had a grey 
moustache that dropped right over his mouth. 
Sometimes he laughed for no reason at all, 
and he laughed now. ‘How is your father, 
Edgar?’ he bellowed at me. 

*He went into town to sell some wood,’ I 
told him. 

*How do you like it when they laugh at 
him in town?’ Roy inquired. 

I didn’t know what to say to that, so I 
asked him why he lived in the boiler. 

*I lived over it for twenty years,’ he said. 
*Now I live in it. That's the best boiler that 
ever went into a river-boat. They don't make 
them like it any more. If she hadn't hit the 
Point, the old Rang Dang wo.ald be going yet, 
with that boiler still inside her.’ 

I knew all about it. The old Rang Dang 
was a paddle-steamer which had tried to 
come up the Little Murray. It had hit low 
ground at the Point and sunk. Old Roy had 
been the Captain of it. He had waited around 
to try and get the Rang Dang up from bottom, 
but the boat had fallen apart, so he had only 
saved the boiler. He had stayed right there 
and lived in the boiler. That was a long time 


‘I got caught 
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ago. I had asked him once why he didn't 
get another boat. He had picked up a dead 
sunflower and thrown it at me, so I hadn't 
asked him again. My father, Edgar Allan, 
had told me that Roy couldn't get another 
boat anywhere after that. They, I suppose 
whoever owned the boat, said he was drunk 
when he hit the Point. After that Roy never 
drank, just to prove that he had not been 
drunk at the time. 

“You know that’s a two-inch boiler,’ he 
said to me now. 

*It looks thick enough,’ | returned. 

“It hasn't got a flaked spot in it. Come on 
up. I'll show you.’ 

I had been through this before, but I hooked 
my rod under a stone and went up with him. 
He passed the gate and put it to in. He 
opened the heavy metal fire-door and bent 
down to get inside. The boiler was filled 
with a number of things, mostly made from 
old petrol-tins. It had a floor of wood, and 
there were all sorts of clocks with bodies 
made of tins. There were flower-pots in tins 
with curled-over edges, a cut-out tin was set 
in as fireplace, and the bed was made of 
kerosene-tins framed together. Everything 
was painted red. On one side, he had taken 
out a whole plate so that he could get into 
the extension he had built. You could still 
see all the holes where the pipes had been. 

Old Roy gave me a sledge-hammer. ‘Go 
on,” he said. ‘Hit it. Hit it anywhere you 
like.” 

I didn’t like doing it. When I hit, every- 
thing fell down from the shelves. 

He insisted. ‘Hit it anywhere!’ 

I found a clear spot, gripped my bare feet 
on the floor, and swung the sledge-hammer as 
best I could, upward. It bounced off the iron 
side, and everything rattled down. 

‘Harder!’ Roy shouted. ‘Anywhere!’ 

I hit the side harder this time, in the same 
place. 

*How old are you?’ old Roy asked. He 
was angry. 

‘Eleven,’ I replied. 

*Can’t you hit harder than that?’ 

*There’s no room,’ I told him. 

“There has to be room,” he said. ‘What 
happens if you're looking for a flaked spot 
and you don’t hit hard enough? A head of 
steam hits it and the whole lot blows to 
smithereens. Give it to me. Look!’ 

Old Roy swung the hammer up on to a 
plate. The whole place shook and the tins 
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rattled. He hit it again in another place. 
Everything fell down and clattered about 
Roy kicked everything aside and walked to 
the back and hit it there. He kept hitting it 
until he was too tired to do it any more. 
*You see,” he observed. ‘Not a flake.’ He 
was shaking; he was an old man. 

‘What about everything on the floor?’ I 
pointed to the mess. 

‘Junk!’ he said. ‘The only thing worth 
while around here is the boiler.’ 


E went out then and back to the mud 
steps. ‘What are you fishing for?’ he 
asked me. 

‘A big cod,’ lanswered. ‘Twenty-pounder.’ 

*You used to fish for bream.’ 

‘I know, but I'm after a big cod." And I 
told Roy about Tom Woodley and the fox 
and the cod. ‘Have you been getting any cod 
lately?’ I asked. 

‘No. Perch. That's all there is in this 
river. Yellow-bellies.” 

‘Fish are fish,’ I remarked. 

‘Why don't you go over to the Big Murray?’ 

*The river is still too high to swim.’ 

‘I'll take you over in the boat." 

No, thanks,’ I said very quickly. Roy had 


taken me over once before, saying he would 
pick me up when I came back, if I shouted 


to him. I had come back and shouted, and 
he hadn't come. He had forgotten all about 
me. The river had been too high and fast 
to swim, so I had stayed on Pental Island all 
night, getting a hiding when I went home the 
next day. 

‘I'l come over with you,’ he offered. 
getting sick of the taste of perch.’ 

‘All right,’ | agreed. 

Roy went to get some lines and the oars 
to his boat. His boat was always tied up here 
at the steps. He had built it himself, and it 
was the best small-boat on the river. 

Roy came down and looked at my rod and 
said: ‘What do you want a rod for? A line 
is better for cod: they are like elephants: 
they catch themselves.’ 

‘I like a rod,’ I told him. I liked to fish 
with a rod. If I caught that twenty-pounder 
I wanted to catch it on a rod. 

‘Leave it behind,” Roy said. 

“It's all right. 1 want to take it.’ 

Roy shouted: *Whatever-your-name-is, 
leave that rod behind!" 

I stood there and didn’t get into the boat. 
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‘Are you coming or aren't you?’ 
shouted again. He was red in the face. 

“If 1 can bring the rod.” 

*Get in,” he ordered. ‘Get in. Bring the 
rod. What do I care. You're like the rest 
of them. You can laugh at me! Getin. Do 
you hear me.’ 

He was shouting at the top of his voice, 
and he shouted and swore all the way over. 
As we went across we were carried down- 
stream by the current, but Roy knew exactly 
where it would take him. He had another 
set of steps on the Pental Island side of the 
river, and we landed right on them. 

Pental Island was between the two rivers, 
the Big Murray and the Little Murray. The 
Little Murray came out of the Big Murray 
twenty miles upstream. It wandered about, 
then it came back to the big river just below 
Roy's place. There was a clump of gums 
where the two rivers joined, and that was 
where we were going now. 

On the way | told Roy about the fox on 
the dry spit of land. I asked him what he 
thought had happened to it. 

* Did you ever see a fox chased by a snake?’ 
he inquired. 

‘No,’ I replied. 

‘That's it,” Roy said. ‘That's it, Edgar. 
He was scared off by a snake.’ 

‘If he wasn't scared off by me, he wasn’t 
scared off by a snake.’ 

*I tell you it was a snake.’ Roy got angry 
again. ‘They are more afraid of snakes than 
of you.’ 

I didn’t believe it. 


Roy 


T the timber we walked straight through 

to the deep hole under a hanging gum. 
Cod were always in the deep holes. Bream 
were on sandbanks. Perch were in back- 
waters. Fishing for perch you used a float 
but for cod and bream you fished on the 
bottom, with two hooks above the sinker. 
“You can take the dead tree,” Roy said. 

This was the best place. I thanked him, 
but it did not mean anything, because, 
wherever I fished, he would cast his line near 
mine and then come around by me and talk. 
He didn't believe that noise scared off the 
fish. “Have you ever seen a fish with cars?’ 





would say, ‘but I've heard them bark.’ 
“You're a liar, Edgar,’ he would say. ‘How 
can a fish bark? It hasn't any cars.’ 

Now I walked out on the dead tree and 
sat on a fork. Half of the dead tree was in 
the water. I could drop the line straight 
down into the hole; but I like to cast a bit. 
I baited with mussels, let about a yard of line 
hang on the end of the rod, put my thumb 
on the wooden reel, and swung the rod. The 
sinker flew out, taking the line; and it 
plunked down right where I wanted it. Roy 
undid a heavy cord line from a stick, baited 
it, and whirled it over his head and threw it. 
The bolt which acted as a sinker plunked 
down very near mine—too near. I jumped, 
because I believe noise frightens fish. 

We sat quietly for a while, and I held the 
line lightly, waiting for bites. Then Roy got 
up and walked over to the tree and came out 
on it. ‘Why don’t you go to school?’ he 
asked me. 

‘It is too far away,’ I answered. 

‘School is never too far away,’ he said. 
“You could walk.’ 

*It takes too long,’ I said. ‘Two hours.’ 

“What are two hours! Can you read and 
write?’ 

“Yes,’ I said. I could read very little. I 
could hardly write. Most people thought I 
would say, *No,” when they asked me that, 
but I didn't like saying, * No." 

*That’s not enough,’ Roy Carmichael said. 
“You have to know about figures and some 
history.’ 

*Yes,’ I said. 
them.” 

‘Of course. You ought to go to Castle 
Donnington school.’ 

‘I used to go,’ I told him, ‘but Miss 
Gillespie sent me home.’ 

‘What for?” Roy was angry straightaway. 

‘She said I was pretty dirty; and I didn’t 
have any books. It wasn't any good having 
them. I used to swim the river to save time, 
and I accidentally dropped the books in the 
water near the Point one day. They were no 
good when I got them up. It’s funny she 
thought I was dirty: I had to swim the river 
every day.’ 

‘What does it matter if you're dirty? 
What's the matter with dirt? You know who 
the only clean people are? The drapers and 
butchers. The ones in the bank, and the 
dentists. You know who the best boys are 
at that school, Edgar?’ he said. 


‘1 would like to know about 
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*No,’ I said, thinking about the fish. 

*The little bleeders of the drapers and the 
butchers. Do you know what they grow up 
to be?’ 

“No,” I replied. 

*Drapers and butchers. I've watched them. 
They are the ones for schools. The dirty 
faces can go to Hades. You can go to Hades. 
If I was a boy I could go to Hades. I am 
the only man alive who can take a boat up 
the Little Murray, but I could go to Hades. 
The ones that can sell you a pair of drawers 
and keep their necks clean, they're the ones. 
If I had a boat, I would teach you to take it 
up the Little Murray. I'm the only man alive 
that can do it. What does you father do, 
Edgar?’ 

Roy knew what he did, but I told him. 
*He carts wood,’ I said. 

‘Is that a reason for a town to belittle a 
man?’ Roy said. 

I didn’t care about that. I was getting 
small bites, nibbles. I could imagine the fish 
just pulling on the side of the bait, tearing it 
away without touching the hook, so I waited. 
Then it all happened. 


* TOOK at your line!" I cried to Roy. 

He looked over to the bank, and the 
willow springer to which he had tied his line 
had been pulled clean out of the bank, and 
was tight in the water. Before he could leave 
me, I felt a big pull—a tremendous pull—on 
my own rod, and I jerked it up to hook the 
fish; but the rod bent and nearly broke, and 
I knew I had my big one. 

“You've hooked my line,” Roy shouted in 
my ear. ‘You'll lose my fish.’ 

‘It’s on mine,’ I shouted back as I held on 
to the rod, almost falling into the water, just 
hanging on. 

‘No,’ Roy said. ‘You've hooked my line. 
Give me the rod." He was dancing up and 
down, his face was red, and his hair was 
aloft. ‘You'll lose my line, you're pulling it 
in. You'll lose the fish.” 

I didn’t have time to look around at Roy’s 
line. I was trying to hang on to the fish that 
had hold of mine, and at the same time keep 
Roy from taking my rod away from me. 

‘What's the matter with you!’ Roy roared, 
and got a good grip of my rod. ‘Let it go, 
will you. I'll break it on your back.’ 

The fish pulled, the rod bent, Roy and I 
held on to it. Then Roy swung his arm and 
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knocked me clean off the log into the shallow 
water behind, and by the time I got out he 
was reeling in the fish and walking back to 
the bank to land it. I ran over and tried to 
get the rod back, but he pushed me away and 
landed the fish. 

It was a Murray cod all right, and it was 
more than twenty pounds. It was fat and 
gasping and kicking as Roy whipped it right 
up the bank away from the water. I ran up 
to get hold of the line. I could see already 
who had caught it. ‘It was on my hook, it 
was on my line,’ I cried at Roy, and I was 
really crying. ‘You caught my fish.’ It had 
been Roy's line that had tangled with mine: 
it was his that had ruined this catch. ‘You 
caught my fish,’ was all I could shout at him. 

‘What's the matter with you?" Roy said, 
and | thought he was going to hit me again. 
*I got the fish out, didn't 1? You would have 
let it go, you would have fallen in the hole, 
you would have lost it.” 

“You got my fish,’ I kept on. ‘That's the 
fish I've been waiting to catch.’ 

* Well, you caught it,’ Roy said, and put his 
foot on the cod to take out the hook. 

*I didn’t catch it,’ I persisted. *You did!’ 

‘It was on your line,” he said. He was 
laughing now. 

*What’s the good of that! You pulled it 
in. You caught it. You took it away from 
me. You caught my fish.’ 

‘Well, you can have it,’ Roy said. 

‘I don't want it. I just wanted to catch 


‘Well, damn it, you caught it. 
say you caught it. I won't deny it.’ 

‘That's no good,’ I cried. “Tom Woodley 
| caught his fifteen-pounder. You should have 
| let me catch this one.’ I was not exactly 
howling, but I was practically screaming at 
Roy, because I knew that I would have little 
or no chance of ever again catching another 
big one. 

Roy was sorry and said: 
Edgar.” 

I swore then, round and long. 

Roy got mad again and threw a clod at 
me. 
“You stole my fish,” I shouted from a 
distance, to insult. 

*Take your fish!" he yelled. 

*I don’t want it,’ I bawled, and then I ran. 

I tried to get Roy's boat out and back 
across the river, but I beached it on some 
shallows and Roy caught me and took it over 
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“Never mind, 


and laughed at me all the way 

he held on to me, on the other " 

said I'd never get a fish like that and 

get a fox. Never again. I was finished 4 
and Roy knew it, and he hung on to me and 
told me he would let the world know I had 
caught that fish; and, moreover, he would 
help me get that fox. He had ammunition 
and a fox-whistle, and if I came back to- 
morrow he would hunt a fox and maybe fish 
again. Then he let me go. ‘Don't you want 
your rod?" he called after me as I went. 

*Keep it,” I shouted back, and swore at him 
again. 

He threw it at me, and I ran away cursing 
and shouting, leaving my rod, and leaving the 
big Murray cod that should have been mine. 

That cod was mine, and I knew it. Yet not 
having it, and not having caught it, the thing 
began to overwhelm me. It was always on 
my mind, from the moment I lost it, and 
before long it had become something that I 
had but could never have: something I had 
achieved yet could never achieve. The puzzle 
and mystery of this was even worse than the 
mystery of the disappearing fox, and if I'd 
wept a little in bewilderment over that, this 
time I had nightmares that made terror of 
incidents I had long since forgotten. All of 
them were puzzles, and all of them were 
repetitions of the same feeling: to have 
wanted something so much, to have almost 
had it, and then to have lost it at the moment 
of success. It made me sick, and it seemed 
that I was never in peace again. More and 
more the necessity of killing that fox became 
a way to solve these things and give me back 
a day without thought and a night without 
terror. That fox was the fulfilment somehow, 
and I knew I had to achieve it, or be miserable 
for ever. 


EN late in summer Roy gave me my 
chance. He found me one day on Pental 
Island, and, after he had boxed my ears for 
taking a revenge shot at his fox-terrier, he 
began to laugh at me. ‘Are you still bawling 
and howling about that fish?" he twitted me. 
I hadn't forgiven him even then for that 
fish. He had certainly told the town I had 
caught it (a twenty-cight-pounder), and he 
had thus half-saved me from Tom Woodley 
and the town boys; but I hadn't forgiven him 
because I knew I hadn't caught it, and because 
my sudden nightmare and its life-puzzle 





*Do you still want that fox, Edgar?’ he 
asked me. 

*Yes, but I want to get it myself,’ I told 
him. 


*Don’t be such a moaner,’ he chided. ‘And 
if you do want a fox, you come down here 
to-morrow morning before daybreak and I'll 
show you where you can get one.” 

“Where is he?’ I asked Roy. I didn’t trust 
him now. 

*You come down to-morrow morning and 
I'll show you," he shouted. 

*You'll show me where it is, and then you'll 
shoot it yourself,’ I said. 

*You holy little beggar-boy,’ he called me, 
with a red face. He seemed very upset, and 
I was sorry. ‘You come down here to-morrow 
morning before light and I'll take you over 
and get you that fox. D’you hear?’ 

‘All right,’ I said, because he seemed des- 
perate about it. 

I don't think I slept at all that night, be- 
cause I knew that Roy would really show me 
a fox, and within shooting-range. By now, 
hunting the fox had become habit, even 
though it was still the most vital thing in my 
life—the one solution and the one satisfaction 
to the puzzle and inconsistency of each day 
and each thing. I just didn’t know where I 
stood these days, and more and more all 
things had become a puzzle to me because of 
the loss of that cod. Perhaps it was my own 
doing now, because I could always set off on 
a blind and hopeless route of thought by 
asking a few questions about myself, and then 
about anything—a worm, a gatepost, a hinge, 
a piece of wood. All I had to do was look 
at anything and ask myself what it was and 
where it came from and what had brought it 
to this state and where would it go, and all 
the nightmare of the lost Murray cod would 
return. Yet on this night I knew it would 
end, because to-morrow I would hunt that 
fox, shoot it, achieve the simple aim, finish 
this whole puzzle, and go back to normal 
again. That was to-morrow. 


WAS over at Roy’s long before light, and 
I had to kick on the boiler-door to. wake 
him up. He told me to go away and leave 
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in peace, but I kept on kicking the door, 
he finally got up. He gave me a piece 


all over it, and he covered it almost every day. 
We emptied a few of his traps as we went, and 
he had me carrying the rabbits on my shoulder 


noise,” he reproved me as we climbed a little 
hill. The rabbits were hitting my back, and 
their bellies were making a rolling and rumb- 
bling sound. ‘Drop those things and keep 
quiet,” he said under his breath. 

Roy didn’t creep, as I would in hunting. 
He walked upright, but he walked very care- 
fully and slowly, stopping absolutely still from 
time to time and then moving on again. I 
moved behind him, doing what he did, and 
holding my -22 loaded and ready. When we 
reached the dry red top of the hill, which 
was bare and round, Roy lay down carefully 
and put his head over the top. It was still 
dark, but light was breaking the sky. ‘Down 
there,’ Roy whispered and pointed to a clump 
of three or four sphinx-bushes, ‘is a fox- 
warren. That old fox is sleeping there now.’ 

*I can’t see him,’ I said. 

*Of course you can't,’ Roy growled between 
his teeth. ‘He'll be coming out when the sun 
gets up. Can you hit him from here?’ 

It was about fifty feet down to the clump, 
and, if the fox wasn't running, I knew I could 
hit him. ‘Leave him to me,’ I said, because 
I didn’t want Roy to interfere. He had a -22 
himself, and he held it ready for use. 

“Well, keep your mouth closed and your 
feet still,’ Roy ordered, ‘and wait; and when 
you see him come right out, let him have it.’ 

We waited, and I had a feeling now that 
this was all right. It was simple enough to be 
lying here, it was simple enough for anything 
in life at all. The sun would rise, the fox 
would come out, I would shoot, and life 
would again be normal. I had never felt so 
sure and relaxed in my whole life before, and 
I looked at Roy and cocked a grin. I was 
forgiving him the cod. 

‘Keep your eye on that bush,’ Roy muttered 
angrily. 

I watched the bush and watched the horizon. 
The sky became pink, the mist rose, the crows 
flew high, and the kookaburras laughed; and 
then came the sun; and a little after the sun 
came the fox. 

He was old and red. He had white feet, a 
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white tip on his tail, and alert ears. He came 
out of a hole near the bush and put his head 
around quickly and lifted his nose up and 
crouched. Then he walked a few feet as if 
the ground was hot right under him. He 
turned around and looked straight up at the 
hill; and then he sat on his tail and licked 
his paw, and I had my rifle up to my face. 

My -22 was old and the sight was off, so I 
sighted below and to the left of his head. It 
was casy and sure. The chance was here, the 
world was assured, and, just as he licked the 
side of his jaws, | was casing on the trigger. 

Yet I didn't fire. Whatever the reason, 
whatever the restraint, I didn't want to kill 
that fox, and I didn’t intend to. I held the 
sight and kept my cheek on the gun and the 
finger on the trigger and thought to myself 
that all I had to do was to give it a pull and 
that fox would be dead, and I would be alive. 

*Go on,’ Roy urged, as if he would kill me 
himself for being a fool. 

‘I don’t want him,’ I said, and put down 
the gun. 

‘Shoot!’ he hissed right in my ear. 

‘I don’t want him!" I called out loud, and 
the fox heard and was gone like a shot. 

Roy stood up and I could see his -22 follow 
the fox for the first few seconds. Then he 
fired. I was still lying down, but I saw the 
old red fox go tumbling over; yet I didn't 
care. At the same moment another one came 
leaping out of the warren and went running 
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away, full of life. *‘Why didn’t you shoot!’ 
Roy cried as he reloaded his gun. 

‘I don't know,’ I said. I really didn’t 
know. 

‘Are you sick or some: hing?’ 

I shook my head. I thought for a moment 
that I would like to stay on this hill for ever. 

Roy looked hard at me and laughed for no 
reason and forgot about the fox and sat down 
on the warm side of the hill. ‘How old are 
you, boy?” he asked. 

*Twelve now,’ I told him, still waiting for 
his temper. 

*Twelve,’ he reneated slowly. ‘Do you 
know how old I was when I lost the Rang 
Dang, lost my boat, lost everything, and never 
got it back?’ 

I didn't know, and I didn’t care. 

* Fifty-two,” he said. ‘Fifty-two.’ 

I had no idea what he was talking about, 
except that he had lost something and never 
got it back. For my part, I only knew I was 
quietly happy again without knowing why. 

If I had hoped to solve the puzzle of life 
by killing a fox for the loss of the cod, I knew 
I was wrong. Life was life, somehow, and 
that fox had been too alive for me to shoot. 
The fish didn’t matter, the fox didn’t matter, 
Tom Woodley and the town boys didn't 
matter; and, though I had spared one life 
to learn so much, I had killed five or six 
rabbits by the time we went home. 

Yes, life was life; but I had it licked. 


Without Security by Iqbal. 


The Ditcher 


There goes a ditcher of the narrow lanes, 

His bright spade shouldered at the long day's end, 
By the round pool and harbour of clear rains 

That from the hill descend. 


His labour cleans the narrow watercourse 
That fills the pool where now, for watering, 

Their laggard chain of heavy-footed horse 
The weary ploughmen bring. 


The draughts of water to the horse seem wine 

Where in the green-rimmed bowl knee-deep they wade, 
And see behind him like a halo shine 

His gravel-burnished spade. 
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Expedition to Sheba—Lost 
of Arabia 





A. V. 


HE QUEEN OF SHEBA is the Bible’s 

mystery-woman,’ says Gilbert Harris, 
Warwickshire goat-farmer, ex-R.A.F. squad- 
ron-leader, traveller, and authority on Arabia. 
“We know she crossed the desert with a 
caravan of gold and spices for Solomon, 
King of Isracl. We know she tried to trap 
him with hard questions. We know she set 
off on the homeward journey with her camels 
laden with gifts from the King. But there 
the story ends.’ 

Was she old and worldly wise? Was she 
young, adventurous, and beautiful? Did 
Solomon, who loved many strange women, 
fall a victim to her charms? Was she an 
unscrupulous business-woman, trading in 
frankincense, spices, salt, silk, and precious 
stones, storing the goods in vast warehouses 
at Sheba and forcing up prices by skilful 
bargaining? Did she control the caravan 
routes across the desert, taxing the merchants 
who passed through her territory? Was she 
the leader of a tribe of bandits, adding to her 
wealth by plunder and assault? 

Gilbert Harris hopes to throw light on the 
Queen of Sheba's life and character when he 
leads an expedition this month in search of 
her capital. At the head of a small party of 
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explorers sponsored by Cape Town University 
he will travel across burning deserts and arid 
wind-swept tablelands. His goal will be 
Shabwa, lost city of Arabia, buried for cen- 
turies under a pall of drifting white sand. 


HABWA is a kind of Clapham Junction,’ 
points out Harris, a tall lean man six feet 
four inches in height, not unlike a high-caste 
Arab himself. ‘It stands on the crossroads 
of several camel-paths across the Ramlat 
Sabatain, the Sea of Sand.’ It was once a 
halting-station for caravans bringing goods 
overland from India to the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. Situated two hundred miles NE. 
of Aden, it stood on the only direct route to 
Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, and was a dis- 
tributing-centre for the frankincense trade. 
From the plantations of incense-trees in the 
north of the Hadhramaut province the 
fragrant globules of resin were carried on 
camel-back to Shabwa. There the incense 
was weighed, graded, and dispatched to 
Babylon, Nineveh, Rome, and all parts « 
the ancient world. 
But is Shabwa the Queen of Shebe's 
capital? Gilbert Harris, who has already 
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flown over the ruins, has not the slightest 
doubt that he can identify the lost city. 
Shabwa, say the Bedouin tribesmen, was once 
ruled by a woman, a rare occurrence in a 
land where women have no status. She was 
noted for her beauty, fascination, and im- 
mense wealth, and she had a son by a foreign 
king. ‘This ties up with Jewish history,” 
recalls Harris. ‘In the Hebrew account, she 
married Solomon and became one of his 
seven hundred wives. Her son Menelek was 
brought up in the Jewish faith, When he 
grew up he was sent to rule Ethiopia and he 
introduced the Jewish religion.” To-day, 
Haile Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia, claims 
descent from the son of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba. 

‘In the Koran there is an account which 
suggests that the lovely Queen was not without 
blemishes,’ relates Harris. ‘Her legs were 
said to be covered with hair.’ Tribal legend 
in the Hadhramaut also gives the Queen 
hairy legs, adding, into the bargain, that one 
of her feet was misshapen. Before Solomon 
could consider marriage he had to learn if 
this were true. He gave orders for a glass 
floor to be made, covered with water a few 
inches deep, in which fishes were swimming. 
‘Verily this is a place evenly floored with 
glass,’ he told the Queen, urging her to walk 
upon it. As she stepped into the water she 
gave a scream and raised her skirts. Solomon's 
reaction to the foot is not recorded, but 
rumour has it that the hair was removed by a 
depilatory, and all was well. ‘If I manage 
to reach Shabwa and uncover the royal tomb, 
I may find a female skeleton with a club-foot,’ 
says Harris. ‘I shall know for certain that I 
have found the Queen of the South.” 


HEN Harris leaves his goat-farm at 

Frankton Woods, near Leamington, 
and sets off on the journey into the heart of 
Arabia, he hopes to find not only priceless 
inscriptions but also buried treasure. Some- 
where in Shabwa, he declares, lies the royal 
throne of gold and silver, four score cubits 
long, forty broad, and thirty high, crowned 
with precious stones. Somewhere in the 
deserted city, abandoned for centuries, lies 
the wealth of the financier Queen. She was 
a woman who owned rich salt-mines just 
outside Shabwa, who cornered the frankincense 
market and dealt in slaves as a sideline—she 
gave five hundred young boys and girls to 
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the South still keeps her secrets. At least 
three parties have vanished without trace, 


their sleep by a knife across the throat. The 
wild tribesmen do not take kindly to strangers. 
Many eminent travellers have spent months 
on the strip of land along the south coast 
trying to persuade the all-powerful rulers to 
let them pass inland. British, German, and 
Dutch explorers have been forced to turn 
back within a few days’ march of Shabwa. 
‘Much of the going is along wadies, or dried- 
up river-beds,’ reports Harris. “The wa'ls of 
rock are almost perpendicular and the sun 
beats down unbearably. It is the hottest place 
this side of Hell.’ 

Freya Stark, British woman explorer, got 
within fifty miles of the city. She was laid 
low by dysentery and was rescued by the 
R.A.F. and flown to the coast. The most 
recent attempt was made this year, in January, 
by an American explorer, Wendell Phillips. 
At the head of a large expeditionary force he 
set out from Aden and travelled across the 
Yemen district to make excavations at Mareb, 
the ruined village, which he claims to be 
Sheba. After weeks of frustration his party, 
as he tells, was attacked by fierce tribesmen 
and forced to flee back to Aden, leaving 
behind £73,000 worth of equipment. Chief 
reasons for failure, in Gilbert Harris's opinion, 
were the language barrier and the size of the 
force. ‘Every white man needs two gallons 
of water a day if he is to perspire freely,’ 
Harris points out, ‘and so it pays to keep 
numbers down. The Arab Sa‘ads think twice 
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before parting with their precious water. In 
some districts they even kill off their own 
babies to prevent the population outstripping 
the limits of the water-supply.” 

The British attempt on Sheba this month 
will be made by only three white persons— 
Harris himself, an archxologist from Cape 
Town University, and a South African ex- 
plorer named Robin Boyd, an Old Etonian. 
Offers of financial help and of radio, photo- 
graphic, and other equipment have come from 
many parts of the world. ‘We're taking a 
mine-detector along with us, not to detect 
mines but to help in the search for buried 
metals,’ says Harris. ‘Biggest headache will 
be tyres for our trucks. We shall wear out a 
set a week on the rough stones of the wadi 
bottoms.” 

Quiet-voiced and calm, Harris sits in 
solitude in his bungalow, surrounded by 
Arabian wall-hangings and silver daggers, 
planning the route, ordering stores, and 
typing letters to Arab chieftains. 


FOUND the route to Sheba quite by 
accident,’ Harris recounts. ‘It happened 


when I was in the R.A.F., serving as a radio- 


engineer in a Technical Signals Unit stationed 
at Aden.’ 

He was called one day to H.Q. Cairo. 
Was it true that he could repair radio- 
equipment, navigate a plane, and speak 
fluent Arabic? If so, he was wanted for a 
special mission. Caravans carrying vital 
supplies for the British forces were being 
attacked and plundered by savage tribesmen. 
His task was to track down the bandits’ 
hide-outs. 

For two years Harris ranged over South 
Arabia, sometimes in an old 1927 Vickers- 
Vincent biplane, sometimes by silent-footed 
desert-camel, sometimes by black hill-camel 
trained to climb the steep precipices of the 
jél, the desolate plateau of flat-topped 
mountains. ‘The answer to the bandit 
menace was to set up small field radio-stations 
and teach the Arabs to man them,’ says 
Harris. ‘When the lookout boy gave us the 
warning, we used to rush planes to the danger 
areas.” 

Some of the tribesmen had never seen a 
white man before. Untouched by civilisation, 
they could neither read nor write. With their 
long black hair worn in ringlets, their dark 
skins rubbed with oil and indigo as protection 


against the sun, they astonished Harris with 
their good memory and quick wits. He lived 
among them on the best of terms, speaking 
the native language and following local 
customs. Strictly against R.A.F. regulations, 
he drank goat’s milk and ate Arab food, 
enjoying such delicacies as locust insects dried 
in the sun and eaten like shrimps, not to 
mention less palatable fare, such as goat's 
eyes and dehydrated shark. Up country, he 
dressed in the garb of an Arab chieftain, with 
naked torso and ankle-length swathe of 
material held up by a cartridge-belt. At his 
waist he wore the ornate silver-handled 
curved knife which to-day hangs over the 
fireplace in his bungalow near Leamington. 
He kept his head-cloth in position with an 
ogal of coiled black silk, but often spoiled 
the effect by adding an R.A.F. officer's peaked 
cap. 

“When I found the track to Sheba I was in 
the north of the Hadhramaut area, about 
twenty miles from Seiyun, not a great distance 
from the border of the Yemen province,’ 
Harris relates. He was travelling on foot, 
with a bearer and a local guide, searching for 
a band of killers who had just carved up a 
caravan. Only three camels were left out of 
thirty. There was only one human survivor, 
the man who brought the news. ‘It was 
getting dark, about six o'clock,’ goes on 
Harris. ‘We were resting and having a meal. 
Suddenly we saw the sand rising and a row 
of Arabs approaching over the sandhills. 
They were chanting and waving their rifles. 
I reached for my gun. “Sahib,” says the 
local wallah, “that’s not a war-cry, it’s a 
cry of welcome.” Five minutes later I was 
entertaining the bandit chief and his prime 
minister to a dish of spiced coffee.” 

Finally they got down to business. The 
He could not understand how it had happened. 
They were such peace-loving people. Never, 
never would it occur again. Vowing eternal 
friendship, the bandits departed, Harris 
followirg at a discreet distance. With the 
bearer and the guide, he plunged across the 
fringe of the Ramiat Sabatain, the dreaded 
Sea of Sand, thought to be uninhabited. 

*But even bandits have to drink,’ says 
Harris. ‘I knew that water-holes could not 
be far away. Suddenly he noticed a path 
branching off to the left. It was a camel-track, 
no wider than ten inches, glistening and firm, 
like a shining ribbon, worn by the hard pads 
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of camels over the centuries. 
that go?’ he asked the guide. 

*To Shabwa, sahib." 

Harris's heart missed a beat. Shabwa, the 
Incense Capital, the explorer’s dream. The 
Queen of Sheba herself must have trodden 
that very track on her way to Israel to visit 
Solomon. ‘Ever been there yourself?’ 

‘Plenty of times, sahib." 

“Is it far?’ 

‘A day's march.’ It was no further than 
fificen miles, since camels do not travel far 
at one stretch. 

‘Take me?’ 

‘Any time, sahib." 

‘And hostile tribes? 
trouble?’ 

‘One tribe only, sahib. They guard the 
water-holes outside Shabwa. The chief is my 
brother-in-law.” 

A skilled navigator, Harris took bearings 
and plotted the route. He sat down there and 
then and drew a detailed map. But Shabwa 
had to wait. His immediate job was to find 
the bandits’ hiding-place and discover their 
water-holes. A few days later he made an 
acrial survey, flying over mountains 20,000 
feet high, his plane tossed by treacherous hot 
air-currents rising from the rocky gorges. 

‘Shabwa stands in a wadi, almost buried 
by blown sand,’ Harris says. ‘It is walled 
on three sides, with five gates and five forts.’ 
Circling at roof-top height, he could dis- 
tinguish the main road and the main gate, 
with a tall building standing on the right, 
which he took to be the customs-house, where 
the frankincense was weighed and the tax- 
money collected from the incense merchants. 
He counted three burial-grounds and seven 
shrines. He could see only one temple, 
though the Roman writer Pliny mentions 
sixty. He could identify the palace ruins, 
built of mud blocks, but regal and imposing 
with its row of marble pillars. Outside the 
city walls he could see the salt-mines from 
which the Queen derived part of her wealth. 
They are still in use to-day, worked by the 
tribe which guards the entrance to the wadi. 
“If the Queen had been alive to-day,’ observes 
Harris, ‘she might have made another fortune 
in oil. It lies close to the surface in the 
Shabwa district.’ 


“Where does 


We may run into 


WHEN Harris enters the city this month 
with the South African explorer Robin 
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Boyd and the archeologist from Cape Town 
University he hopes to discover why the place 
was abandoned. It may have lost its strategic 
importance with the decline of the incense 
trade. It may have been overcome by invading 
sand. It may have been pillaged by bandit 
tribes of Bedouin, or sacked thousands of 
years ago by a forcign army, possibly from 
Ethiopia. ‘In my opinion,’ declares Harris, 
‘it was evacuated overnight owing to sudden 
failure in the water-supply. In the East, if 
the wells run dry there is nothing to do but 
move out fast and make for the nearest 
water-hole.’ 

Thanks to the bandits, Harris knows of 
four holes a few miles from Shabwa, but they 
are no bigger than tea-trays and the water is 
a dirty grey, full of cotton-worm eggs. ‘Even 
when you boil it,’ states Harris, ‘the eggs get 
into your bloodstream and hatch into long 
grey worms. You can see them wriggling 
under your skin. If they break through the 
surface you can pull them out like bits of 
cotton.” 

Water is only one of the problems facing 
the expedition. A sniper’s bullet is a very 
real danger. Life is cheap in the Hadhramaut, 
and murder is not the gravest of crimes. 
Blood-feuds are rife. Ritual live-burial has 
not been entirely stamped out. For stealing, 
a man may lose his right hand, but for murder 
the punishment is decided by the victim's 
eldest son—and the murderer often gets off 
scot-free. 


N mapping out the route Harris plans to travel 
over tracks which avoid hostile territory. 
He intends to pick up petrol and provisions 
at Aden and ship them by native dhow to 
the South Arabian port of Mukalla, where 
motor-trucks will be waiting at the quayside. 
While stores are being loaded up, he hopes 
to pay a formal call on his old friend the 
Sultan, who used to keep open house to 
R.A.F. officers during the war. 

*The outward trip to Shabwa will take about 
eight days,’ Harris estimates. ‘Instead of 
striking inland at once and taking the direct 
path over the mountains, we mean to drive 
eastwards through a narrow wadi and almost 
skirt the mountain-range. We shall then turn 
westwards and run along the edge of the 
desert, approaching Shabwa from the north.” 

At Seiyun, town of low-built grey mud- 
houses, Harris will introduce his companions 





to the friendly Sultan and the local Sa’ads. 
The party will then pass along the Wadi 
Hadhramaut to Shibam, skyscraper town of 
castellated houses built ten storeys high. 
Harris will pay respects to the Sultan in his 
white wedding-cake palace, and then will 
come the crucial stage of the journey—the 
march across the desert. ‘We are meeting 
our original guide,’ says Harris, ‘the man who 
showed me the route to Shabwa. Maybe he 
will send one of his brothers instead. He's 


BYGONE MICHAELMAS 


got over thirty. Whoever comes, we shall be 
sure of safe passage as long as we take our 
own water.’ 

And at the end? A fortnight in Shabwa, 
treasure hunting, digging among the ruins, 
copying inscriptions, tapping out joyful 
messages on the transmitter? One thing is 
certain. If Gilbert Harris discovers the 
Queen of Sheba's secrets, hidden for nearly 
three thousand years, he will perform a 
resounding feat of archeology. 


Bygone Michaelmas 





JOHN WACHER 


WING to the vast changes in almost every 

aspect of country life during the last 
few decades it is quite evident that many 
landmarks, once of importance in the rural 
calendar, have lost their significance. Autres 
temps, autres maurs. 

Michaelmas Day, for instance, is now 
merely the date on which some farms change 
hands, whereas it was once of great import 
to agriculture and among countrymen gener- 
ally. Few men could now say offhand why 
and when its date was changed, or how the 
expression that so-and-so had ‘cut his stick’ 
came into being. 

It is well within memory that most estates 
held their rent audits on Michaelmas Day, 
commonly in an upper chamber of the chief 
hostelry of the nearest market-town. Here 
the tenant-farmers met their landlord, paid 
the rent in gold, and discussed inatters of 
interest to both, and, should the past year 
have been a bad one, part of the payment was 
often remitted, as owners then usually farmed 
some of their own land and so could appre- 
ciate another’s troubles. Well, the gold has 
gone and most of the Squires, and with them 
the goodwill and understanding between men 
who knew and loved the land. To-day, rents 


are paid by post, and mainly to those who are 
quite out of touch with the industry. 

Some of us can well remember seeing the 
groups of both indoor and outdoor servants 
waiting in the market-place on Michaelmas 
Day to be hired for the coming year—a 
procedure which would make little appeal to 
any modern maid, even if onc could be found 
to work in such dull surroundings. As for 
the men, I believe there are a few remote 
spots where the old custom still survives, but 
as a rule such hirings are as extinct as the 
old type of farm labourer—the men who 
could turn their hand to any job on the farm, 
from thatching a stack to cutting and laying 
a hedge. 

In those days, when a farm hand wished 
to change masters at Michaelmas, he would 
give his employer a broad hini of his intentions 
by placirig a freshly-cut ash-plant against the 
inglenook of the kitchen, where master and 
man fed together. Hence arose the saying 
that he had ‘cut his stick,’ although in more 
modern speech the phrase was often used of 
one who had already departed. 

Another of the features of the Michaelmas I 
remember has almost ceased to exist owing 
to the lack of the appropriate labour. I refer 
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to the annual supper given to the ecarth- 
stoppers and others by the local hunt, with 
the Master carving at one end of the long 
table and his huntsman acting as Mr Vice at 
the other, the vivid colour of the huntsmen’s 
kit contrasting with the sober broadcloth and 
the green velveteen of the gamekeepers, for 
on those occasions the lion sat down with the 
lamb, all differences over foxes and pheasants 
forgotten as the company joined in singing the 
old songs—‘Drink, Puppy, Drink,’ ‘John 
Peel,’ and “The Place Where the Old Horse 
Died.’ The former breed of carth-stoppers 
has almost gone, and to-day it is difficult to 
find men who will work from dusk to dawn 
by the light of a stable-lamp to deny ingress 
to a travelling dog-fox that has an earth in 
more than one covert. 


ICHAELMAS DAY was also one of 

the many saints’ days on which fairs 
took place. The origin of the fairs was mostly 
religious, and services were held in lieu of the 
old pagan rites. After the services, came 
feasting, country games and dancing, and in 
the course of time the fairs attracted merchants 
from far and near, who bought and sold goods 
peculiar to the district and the time of year. 


Then, when the gatherings increased suffi- 
ciently in importance, a charter was usually 
asked for and granted, either by the Crown 


or by some other authority. The fairs 
supplied a genuine want among country folk 
whose hamlets lacked trading booths, but on 
the appearance of shops and wheeled transport 
they gradually lost their commercial signifi- 
cance and turned more towards amusing and 
feeding the crowds that had come to regard 
fair days as being an equivalent to a national 
holiday. 

A case in point. Up to the time when 
foreign meat usurped the place of home-grown 
beef and lamb, the farmers bought bullocks 
at the autumn fairs and markets, turned them 
into deeply strawed yards, and fed them on 
linseed oil-cake and old clover so as to have 
them in prime condition to sell in the spring. 
Apart from any profit, which was seldom 
much, the main reason was to ensure having 
a good supply of well-rotted manure to keep 
the corn land in good heart, for science, 
despite its many marvels, had yet to find any 
efficient substitute for those animal by- 
products. Many fairs up and down the land 
catered for this trade, among the chief being 
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kingdom, having been granted, with sac, 

soc, and other privileges by King John in 

1199, and its fair throve lustily until carcase 

meat from overseas put an end to it 
ly. 

From the 17th century onwards my own 
family bought a hundred or more steers 
every year at Barnet, and as a lad I often 
went there by road from Canterbury with my 
father. The journey, either in a dogcart or 
a phaeton, usually took a week, there and 
back, and as a commentary on how business 
was conducted in those days I would like to 
recall the annual visit to our wine and spirit 
merchant in Rochester, where we put up for 
the first night. 

No pert youth, pencil behind his ear, 
lounged across a counter to take our order 
and spoil the dignity of that panelled room, 
with its diamond panes set in wide bow- 
windows, for the proprietor, Mr Joshua 
Tuffill, saw to the business of choosing the 
pipe of port and the quarter-casks of whisky 
and brandy, while we exchanged the year’s 
news and sampled his brown sherry, biscuits, 
and ripe Stilton in its spotless napery. And 
when all was done, he would wish us Godspeed 
from his own doorstep. ‘Tis pity that such 
courtesy and good liquor are no more seen. 

And so to Barnet, to the company of other 
farmers, dealers, and countrymen in that 
Hertfordshire village, amid hordes of bullocks 
and their sweating, swearing drovers. Rough 
and tough though the latter were, as befitted 
men who drove cattle and sheep to and from 
fairs and markets throughout the year, yet 
they often carried great responsibilities in the 
selling of their charges and in returning the 
proceeds to the original owners. To lessen 
these, for highwaymen often took a hand in 
the game, private banks were started, known 
as drovers’ banks, and among my collection 
of past things are two £10 notes that were 
issued in 1858 by one of them, the Black Ox 
bank in the Marshalsea Road, Southwark, 
S.E. As collector's pieces they are now worth 
more than their original face-value. Barnet 
Fair is still held every year, but beyond a few 
coped and probably doped horses and ponies 
in gypsies hands, no livestock is sold, and it 
is more reminiscent of a bank holiday on 
Hampstead Heath. 








The Uninvited Guests 


STANISLAUS LYNCH 


a be to God, we have the room to 
ourselves to-night,’ said Wee Bandy, 
unlacing his leggings from the limbs that 
gave him his nickname. ‘You and your 
brother can have this bed, and I'll have the 
other. There doesn’t seem to be too many 
in town for the Fair to-morrow. I'm not 
sorry, indeed, for it’s a bedamnable thing 
to have to sleep with strangers.” 

‘Tis surely!’ said Preserve-us Delaney, 
‘and that ould battle-axe of a landlady would 
put ten men in a bed if they'd fit. Stack 
those saddles on the back of this chair, 
Bunty,” he ordered his diminutive brother, 
‘and hang the bridles on the towel-rail. Then 
go downstairs for the colt’s cavesson; it'll be 
safer here. We mightn’t face the Boss in 
in the morning if it was stolen.’ 

Bunty went to the door, opened it, then 
turned and asked: ‘Did either of you leavé 
word below about being called in the 
morning?’ 

*Yes,’ answered Wee Bandy. ‘I saw the 
ould battle-axe personally and told her 
knock us up at half-five.’ 

‘Righto,’ called out Bunty, and departed on 
his errand. 

*I hope that young monkey doesn’t stay 
below blethering half the night,” said Preserve- 


us. ‘We had a long day’s ride and I'm tired. 
I don’t want him getting into bed and wakening 
me. It’s hard enough to sleep with him 
kicking and tossing, without that class of 
carry-on.” 

*Ah, he'll not be long,’ said Wee Bandy. 
“He's the makings of a right good lad, that 
young brother of yours, but he’s full of 
divilment.” 

Wee Bandy removed his collar and a tie 
that was copiously bedecked with minute 
imprints of inverted horseshoes. ‘Well, 
thanks be to God, I have a whole bed to 
myself to-night, not like the last time I stayed 
here.” 

“When was that?’ asked Preserve-us. 

*The night before the big October Fair. The 
ould rip of a landlady told me if I wouldn't 
sleep with two jobbers I could lie on the floor. 
Had I known the kind they were, I'd have 
been far better off on the floor.’ 

‘Lord, preserve us!’ 

*"Deed, and I would!’ vouched Wee 
Bandy. ‘I might as well have had two sea- 
lions that had just come out of a brewery 
vat.” 

‘Lord, preserve us!" 

“Near smothered I was with the whiff o 
beer. Three times I got up and opened the 
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window to keep myself from choking, and 
each time one o° the sea-lions paddled over 
and closed it. I was near death's door when 
I bethought of a plan. I lifted one o° their 
boots while they were dozing, and flung it 
through the window-pane.’ 

"Preserve us!" 

“They lepped up like raving 
“What's that?” says they. “Cats,” says I. 
“Cats bedamned,” says they. “Well, bats,” 
says I. “Bats yourself. More like bombs,” 
says they. But the upshot was I wasn't 
smothered that night, and I slept as sound as 
a bell until...” 

*Bandy,’ yelled Bunty, storming into the 
room with the colt’s cavesson. ‘There's two 
o” the fattest, greasiest ould jobbers that 
you'd meet in a day's travels landed below 
in the kitchen, and ould battle-axe says they 
can share your bed as she’s nowhere else 
to put them." 

‘Hell roast you anyway for going next or 
near the kitchen,” fumed Wee Bandy. ‘She'd 


lunatics. 


have thought we were all asleep long ago, 
and wouldn't have come near us, if you hadn't 
gone down.’ 

*Lep into bed quick,’ ordered Preserve-us, 
‘and put out the light.” 

All three pulled off their clothes in a frantic 


hurry. Wee Bandy swore furiously at a knotted 
bootlace. ‘It's the last time I'll ever come to 
this rotten dump of a rat-hole. Private hotel, 
if ye don't mind! Private, I ask you!’ 

*Boult the door, Bunty,’ ordered Preserve- 
us, hopping into bed, ‘and lep in here quick.’ 

‘There's no boult on it,’ Bunty answered. 

‘Fling the saddles on the floor then, and 
jam the chair to the handle,’ hissed Wee 
Bandy. ‘Hurry, they're coming up the 
stairs!’ 

Bunty scarcely had the saddles off the chair 
when the landlady knocked at the door. ‘I 
wouldn't dream of disturbing you,’ she called 
sweetly from the other side of the door, * but I 
heard you moving, so I knew you weren't 
asleep. There's two nice gentlemen here who 
need a night's lodging, and, as we're crowded 
out, I know you won't mind sharing the beds 
with them. There are two big double-beds 
in that room, and there will be only five 
people in them to-night. They usually 
accommodate six.’ 

There was no answer from the room- 
mates. Wee Bandy was too petrified with 
anger to say anything coherent. Preserve-us 
and Bunty snuggled under the blankets and 
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stuffed their mouths with bedclothes to conceal 
their merriment at Wee Bandy's predicament. 

“Weill, everything's settled,’ called the 
landlady's voice from the other side of the 
door, ‘so I'll leave you now.’ Her voice 
was drifting away, as she murmured sweetly : 
*Good-night, gentlemen, and I hope you have 
a good night's rest.” 


HE door opened. Preserve-us and Bunty 

took just one single peep from under the 
clothes, spotted the two nice gentlemen, and 
returned to their interrupted task of chewing 
blankets. The ancient bed creaked to their 
convulsions. 

‘Be the suffering duck,’ swore Wee Bandy. 
It was all he could think of saying in the 
presence of the two human mountains that 
had entered the room. *Where ... Where. . . 
I mean to say, where, that is . . . how in 
charity's name will we fit in one bed?’ 

*Ah, don’t worry, old son,’ puffed the 
bigger visitor genially, ‘we're great sleepers. 
Sure, we'll be snoring in two ticks, an’ if you 
sleep between us,’ he added with an assuring 
smile, ‘you can’t very well fall out." 

Wee Bandy’s mind flashed back to the 
boot-through-the-window escapade. Sea-lions 
were bad enough, but steam-rollers were a 
different story. He must do something. This 
thing couldn't go on. 

Already the more genial of the steam- 
rollers had divested himself of his coat and 
waistcoat. His companion was removing his 
collar and tie. Bandy was growing desperate. 
He had his socks off and was in his riding- 
breeches and shirt. He stooped to rebutton 
the knees of his patched breeches, vowing 
silently that it would be safer to go down and 
spend the night sitting by the kitchen fire. 

Then the old fighting-spirit began to assert 
itself. To sit at the fire would be the cowardly 
way out, an acknowledgment of defeat. And 
Bandy’s very existence depended on the quick- 
ness of his wits. No, he'd be damned if 
he'd sit at the fire and let these two big un- 
gainly yahoos have his bed! And, he swore 
inwardly, by all the rules of the game it was 
his bed. First come, first served. With a 
whirlwind change of mind he unbuttoned the 
knees of his riding-breeches, pulled off the 
breeches, and hopped into bed. He could 
think better lying on the broad of his back. 

“You'll not need any foot-warmer to-night,” 
piped Bunty from the adjoining bed, the 





irrepressible devilment clamouring for an 
outlet. 


‘No fear o’ ay gn pra 
you're jammed in the middle,’ 
Preserve-us. 


Both newcomers joined in the laugh. ‘He's 
so terribly wee,’ said one of them, ‘he'll 
probably get lost in the blankets.” 

This was the last straw. Wee Bandy was 
fuming and was on the point of hurling some 
blasphemous insults at his four tormentors 
when his eye rested on the bottle on the 
mantelpiece. 


EE BANDY cursed himself as all sorts 

of a fool for not having thought of the 
bottle before. The bottle was small. It was 
a dark-green colour. The kind chemists use 
for poisonous medicines. The writing on the 
remains of its glaring red label was faded and 
indiscernible. There was a small feather 
Sticking out of the neck. 

“I don’t know what's come over me lately,” 
Wee Bandy interrupted the joking of his 
four room-mates. ‘I have no head for re- 
membering things at all, at all. I'd have 
gon. off to sleep without doing it; and Dr 
Brannagan told me to do it twice a day.’ 
He sat up in bed and all four looked at him. 
“Would you hand me over that bottle?’ he 
asked a scantily-attired colossus. 

*What bottle?’ 

*That bottle on the mantelpiece.’ 

*The one with the feather in it?’ 

‘Aye, beside the jam-pot full o’ ferns. 
Don't touch it with your bare hand.’ 

*Don't touch it with my bare hand?’ 

* Aye, surely. Take a hoult of it with your 
handkerchief.’ 


*Aw, don’t be daft!’ 

*Dang the fear o’ me being daft. 
do as I say?’ 

“Why? What the devil’s in it? Acid, 
or something?’ 

*Never you mind,” Wee Bandy answered, 
*just do as I say. I don’t want you to get 

The questioner looked askance at the entire 
audience. He took a handkerchief from his 
pocket, hesitated a moment, then rammed it 
back. He stooped, took one of Wee Bandy’s 
socks and used it as an insulation between his 
precious hide and the mysterious bottle. 
“Here you are,’ said he, handing it to Wee 
Bandy as though it were a red-hot coal. 
No. 281 


Can't you 


for me, I'd be 

wouldn't sleep 

turned down the bedclothes and 

the feather up and down the i 

‘Maybe one of you wouldn't mind,’ said he 

addressing his potential bedfellows, ‘giving 

me back a rub if I take off me shirt.’ 
Preserve-us and Bunty sat up in bed agape. 

Was Wee Bandy losing his senses? 


applied the feather to his leg as though he 
were an artist bestowing a loving caress to a 


masterpicce. 

*Never mind who's a great doctor," insisted 
the colossus. ‘What's the matter with you?’ 

‘Ah, it's a touch of skin trouble I got from 
sleeping with an ould jobber one night an’ it 
has me heart broke,’ said Wee Bandy. 

One undressing giant looked at the other. 
He paused in the act of removing his trousers. 
The other pulled on his waistcoat, and began 
buttoning it. ‘Do you know,’ said he, 
‘somehow I don’t think there'd be room for 
us three in that bed.’ 

‘That's what I was thinking too,” 

i ‘If we'd had any dacency 


*Oh, you'll not disturb me that much,’ 
Wee Bandy. ‘It would be a bad day 
wouldn't share me bed with two 

His words were ae on 


bundles of clothing under the arms Yr: both. 


E the suffering duck!’ stormed a furious 
Bunty when the door had closed. ‘Where 

in blazes did you get that skin trouble?’ 
‘It bates hell how you never told us,’ said 


‘Blazes Kate!" swore Bunty, leaping out of 
bed, “I find meself getting all itchy already.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Wee Bandy, ‘one o’ the 
a eet eae Pi liking to 


"Gly teted te Sent Bunty fumed 
scornfully, and strode truculently over to 
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Wee Bandy'’s bed. ‘Get up and I'll punch 
that damned conniving red head off you.’ 

*Don't lose your temper, avick,’ said Wee 
Bandy quietly, ‘and, be the same token, I'm 
well able to look after meself.’ 

*Get up,’ ordered Bunty, taking hold of the 
bedclothes. 

“Get back to bed and don't be a damn 


that Dr Brannagan never saw tha 
the feather in it in his life. It's 
room for years! The landlady 

of Holy Water.’ 


Kleven Days With No History 


The Bicentenary of the Gregorian Calendar 


in Britain 





JOHN WRIGHT 


UST two hundred years ago Britain was 

very nearly another two hundred years 
behind the times. That is, looking at it one 
way. Looking at it another, the margin of 
error was eleven days. And, furthermore, 
the previous year had contained only nine 
months. No wonder there was a good deal 
of puzziement. As one versifier put it: 


When the country folk first heard of the Act 
That old Father Time was condemned to be 
racked 
And robbed of his style, which appears to 
be fact, 
Which nobody can deny, 
It puzzled their brains, their senses perplexed. 
And all the old ladies were very much vexed, 


The Act-—it is associated with the name of 
the Earl of Chesterfield—had been passed in 
1751, to take effect in 1752. It was to bring 
Britain in line with the calendar which had 
been in vogue in many, chiefly Catholic, 
countries of the Continent since 1582. 

The calendar previously used in Britain 
was the Julian, so called because it derived 
mainly from that laid down by the advisers 
of Julius Caesar. The error in calculation 
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according to this method was apparent to 
Italian scientists in the 16th century. It arose 
from the fact that the solar year is not exactly 
365 days, 6 hours long. That it should be 
so would be necessary for the intercalary 
leap-day to straighten things out every fourth 
year. The solar year is, in fact, a few minutes 
short of the 365} days, and, in the course of 
centuries, a few minutes each year add up to 
a matter of days. Accordingly, when his 
mathematicians and astronomers had con- 
vinced him that the calendar equinoxes were 
falling ten days away from the actual ones, 
Pope Gregory XIII instituted the reformed 
calendar in 1582. Ten days were dropped, 
and provision was made to avoid a similar 
error arising in the future. 

The Catholic countries naturally adopted 
the new calendar without delay—titaly, Spain, 
Portugal, and France in 1582, the Netherlands 
in 1583, the Catholic German states in 1584, 
Poland in 1586, and Hungary in 1587. 

But what of the Protestant countries of 
Europe, with their but recently ‘Reformed’ 
Church and their antagonism to i 





ELEVEN DAYS WITH NO HISTORY 


a ebim 


. The eventual conformity is no 
doubt a testimony to a number of 18th-century 
circumstances—the advance of mathematical 
and physical science; the development of 
international trade, often needing date reckon- 
ings; and the spread, all too slow, but recog- 
nisable, of the idea of religious toleration. 
The Protestant German states adopted the 
Gregorian system in 1700; Sweden partially 
about the same time, and fully in 1753; 
Great Britain in 1752. It should, however, 
be noted that the Protestant countries of 
western Europe were not last in the field. 
Japan admitted the new style as late as 1872, 
and China in 1912. The Greek Orthodox 
countries clung to the old calendar until the 
20th century (1923). There were some Greek 
bishops who still refused to adopt the new 
idea. They were demoted and imprisoned 
for five years in 1935! 


E change took effect in Britain in the 
first week of September 1752. September 
2nd was followed by the 14th. Thus, the 3rd 
to the 13th, inclusive, are dies non, as far as 
Britain is concerned—days with no history. 
There was a terrible outcry against the 
making of this change. Protesters paraded 
the streets, carrying the banner inscribed with 
the ‘Give us back our eleven days!’ of 
Hogarth’s famous cartoon. The doggerel 
quoted above has another verse, which goes: 
In seventeen hundred and fifty-three {sic}, 


The style it was changed~-to popery, 
But that it is liked we don't all agree. 


People declared they were being robbed of 
eleven days of lifetime, and brought that 
much nearer Judgment Day. It was against 
nature, it was against God's will, to interfere 
in this way with time. Punishment—the end 
of the world, or another plague—was to be 


expected. It became a political matter when 


the Whigs went next to the polls. 


One humorous correspondent to The 
Inspector says he had but lately returned from 


between one and two. Have I slept away 
11 days in 7 hours, or how is it? For my 
part I don't find I'm any more refresh’d than 
after a common night's sleep. . . 

plump upon me this morning. 

thought, at first sight, that I had slept almost 
a fortnight.’ He went on to wonder what 
was being done about St Enurchus’ Day 
(September 7th)—though he admitted he had 
never heard of the saint before. And what 
was to happen about his birthday (September 
13th), when he had intended to entertain his 
friends on ‘a turtle at the Mitre’; and about 
the fact that he was contracted to be married 
on the 10th? He had also lost a bet with a 
man whose birthday fell on leap-day, whom 
he had wagered that he would never lose one 
of his birthdays! 

Prejudice in rural, and largely illiterate, 
Britain was very great. In some parishes the 
country people refused to observe the calendar 
feasts on the traditional dates, because these 
now were attached to days eleven days earlier 
than would have been if there had been no 
change. Thus, we get the two Lammas Days 
—August Ist and 12th. The annual fairs 
played a very important part in the lives of 
the country folk. A Cotswold youth who 
emigrated to Australia is reputed to have 
answered, when asked his age: ‘Thirty, last 
Stow Fair.’ Stow-on-the-Wold’s two fairs 
were, indeed, among those held on changed 
dates to avoid change of day. May Ist became 
May 12th; October 13th, October 24th. 

There is a very real significance in the term 
‘Old Michaclmas Day’ (October 11th). The, 
fairs held in’ the late autumn were often the 
hiring and mop fairs, when farm hands and 


1752 on this matter, the contracts made the 
previous year having been for a year of 
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calendar change been made. It was expressly 
stated in the Act that such matters as con- 
tracts, indentures, leases, periods of service, 
payment of loans and interest were to be 
unaffected. ‘Nothing is intended to extend, 
to accelerate or anticipate the time of pay- 
ment of any rent, annuity or sum of moncy. 
The Bill makes no alteration in any one 
thing except in the nominal dates of days.’ 

The expression ‘Old Christmas Day’ is 
associated with the belief that certain trees, 
notably the Glastonbury thorn, bud (or 
blossom) on Christmas Day (or Eve). Ac- 
cording to records—there is one for the 
Malwood Castle oak, Hampshire—conserva- 
tive devotees of such beliefs gathered in some 
places on the old day, January Sth or 6th, to 
find in the activity of the tree convincing 
proof of divine disfavour of the revised way 
of reckoning. Actually, these ‘Christmas 
trees’ are somewhat erratic, their blossoming 
obviously being related to the weather. The 
holy thorn at Kingsthorne, Herefordshire, 
was in full bloom sixteen days before Old 
Christmas Eve last year. 


N Scotland, the story was abroad that the 

deprivation of the eleven days was a 
punishment imposed by the Parliament in 
London upon the towns which had not agreed 
to the Union of 1707. One writer says: 
*Betwein you an me sic things is no richt; 
but a spiteful and revengfu speerit aften gang 
a far lengthe. We al ken that tyme is short 
enoo already, an thai hid little need tae clip 
mair aft....It has thrawn monic ane’s 
temper heir, an I understand that when the 
nixt elecshun taks place the majistraits an 
coonsil, ta a man, wul no vot for a membir 
inles he solemnlie promis to do his best in 
Pariment to gie us bak oor 11 days; that wul 
heckel thaim, an pit them til their metal, that 
it wul. Them Pariment men, tho brawe, ocht 
tae be sent wi sum strong manifestashon o’ 
public displeesure thro the whole o° brod 
Scotland, for their shamefu an_hairtless 
conduct.’ 

One change, however, which the new Act 
imposed did not perturb the Scots, for the 
New Year there already began on January 
Ist. In England, the New Year was regarded 
for many purposes, especially civil and legal, 
as beginning on Lady Day, March 25th. As 
from 1752, New Year's Day was shifted to 
January Ist. In some respects, therefore, the 
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on April 6th (March 25th O.S.). 


HE Gregorian system makes provision 
for the avoidance of error in the future. 


1900 was not a leap-year, though it is divisible 
by four. Those who live until the year 2000, 
however, will find this will be a leap-year, 
being the fourth centurial year, and conse- 
quently kept as a leap-year. Thus, since the 
first institution of the Gregorian calendar, 
1600 was a leap-year, 1700, 1800, 1900 not, 
and 2000 will be. In this way the error be- 
comes negligible, though even this has been 
arranged for, thousands of years hence! 

The Gregorian system is thus intended to 
last for ever. But will it? It will be re- 
membered that Revolutionary France tem- 
porarily abandoned it as smacking too much 
of the Church. The Revolutionary calendar 
was more akin to the metric system, having 
twelve months of thirty days each, with some 
intercalary days dedicated to Virtue, Genius, 
Labour, Opinion, and Recompense. The 
months were named in Dutch fashion, ac- 
cording to crops or weather, and parodied in 
England (enemy country!): 


Autumn—wheezy, sneezy, freezy ; 
Winter—slippy, drippy, nippy; 
Spring—showery, flowery, bowery; 
Summer—hoppy, croppy, poppy. 


Napoleon put an end to this, but it was a 
19th-century Frenchman, Auguste Comte, 
who propounded an elaborate scheme for a 
reformed calendar, and there have been 
advocates of various systems, including the 
World Calendar, with the ‘positivist year’ of 
thirteen months of twenty-cight days, with 
two intercalary days, one being the leap-day. 
Those who look for smaller changes are 
interested in the fixed Easter and the better 
staggering of Bank Holidays. 





The Grand Tour in Modern Dress 





BERNARD LLEWELLYN 


M* grandmother, who lived to the age of 
92, was in her teens a lady’s-maid; and 
I remember her telling me of a journey she 
made with her mistress across the Alps, seated 
in a carriage behind the prancing horses and 
watching the landscape passing leisurely by 
the window. I like to picture her seated thus, 
opposite her mistress, drinking in the scenery. 
In no other way could she have seen it. The 
Grand Tour was not for what we to-day call 
the lower-income groups: the British poor, if 
they were fortunate enough to travel at all, did 
so as appendages of the rich and distinguished. 
They carried the baggage, waited at table, or, 
like my grandmother, dressed their mistresses’ 
hair. 

To-day, of course, we all claim to be poor— 
though it is still possible to make out various 
degrees of poverty. Yet, so far as Continental 
travel is concerned, the £25 limit has done 
much to make us Britishers equally poor. It 
is well known across the Channel that we are 
minus our former glory. I have carried on a 
serious conversation with the proprietor of a 
Parisian night~<lub to discover just how few 
francs need be spent in his establishment to 
procure an evening's entertainment. On being 
accosted by a well-spoken cadger in Amster- 
dam, it was enough for me to explain that, in 
spite of my camera, I was not an American for 


us to part on the friendliest terms without a 
single coin changing hands. 

That the new currency limit is cutting down 
some travel is certain; but the young and 
adventurous and those with little money to 
spare will continue to make the Grand T. 
in their usual fashion. In each of 
three years I have spent three 
month in Europe, and never have I spent as 
much as £25 in foreign currency—nor have I 
hitched a single lift. And I have travelled as 
far south as Naples, and eastwards to Vienna. 
a eee 


And though, formerly, more rich than poor 
went abroad, the determined poor did not 
always remain at home. 

In the 18th century there were those who 
travelled in the style of the Honoura 
Horace Walpole, son of the Prime 
who set off for Europe with the poet Gra 
1739. Comfortable post-chaises, the 
rooms in the inns (though these 
frequently poor enough by modern standards) 
introductions to the nobility and the illustrious 
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of Europe, unlimited time and money—such 
things made the Grand Tour a charming and 
leisurely education. Even so, one of Gray's 
letters records a typical peril of European 
travel in that age. 

Walpole travelled with a fat black spaniel, 
which sometimes ran beside the chaise to 
stretch its legs. One day they were travelling 
along a rough Alpine road between a pine- 
forest and the edge of a precipice when a great 
wolf rushed from the trees, ‘came close to the 
head of the horses, seized the dog by the 
throat, and rushed up the hill again with him 
in its mouth.” Had the wolf gone for one of 
the horses instead, we might never have had 
the ‘Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard.’ 

When there was no road along which horses 
could pull a chaise, as over Mont Cenis, the 
vehicle was dismantled and carried with the 
baggage on the backs of mules —while Walpole 
and Gray, wrapped up in their furs, seated 
themselves in a kind of sedan-chair and were 
borne aloft on the shoulders of cight mer. 

Some fifteen years after these two young 
gentlemen from Cambridge had set out on 
their Grand Tour, another young man—with- 
out money, recommendations, or friends 
started to make the tour of Europe on foot. 
This 27-year-old vagabond, who played his 
flute and sang at the doors of peasant houses 
for his supper, and after miles of walking along 
rough roads was not ashamed to beg a night's 
rest in some rustic hovel, was later to achieve 
fame as the author of The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Through Holland, France, Germany, Italy he 
made his way, an exception in the age when 
Continental travel was the prerogative of 
English gentlemen, known as milords to the 
foreign innkeepers who catered for their 
special requirements from Calais to Naples. 
In 1785, including the servants, there were 
said to be 40,000 English on the Continent. 
Whereas Goldsmith returned empty-handed, 
milords like Walpole brought back with them 
paintings and sculptures to adorn their 
country homes. 


ERE were no youth hostels when Oliver 

Goldsmith was travelling, and no organi- 
sations to facilitate cheap travel. To-day we 
are more fortunate. Packed like sardines on 
the cross-Channel steamers, sleeping on the 
hard seats of French railway compartments or 
sprawled among the suitcases in the corridor, 
staggering under the weight of baggage which 
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all the eloquence and curses of porters is un- 
able to lift from their impoverished shoulders, 
the army of travelling poor fans out, year after 
year, from the Channel ports to the edges of 
Europe. This is the Grand Tour of the mid- 
20th century. 

I have never doubted that there are more 
comfortable ways of travelling than those | 
am usually forced to employ. Only in retro- 
spect can one relish a train journey from Rome 
to Genoa when it was spent among the feet of 
good-humoured peasants on the floor of a 
packed third-class carriage, with one’s head 
resting on a bag of squashed plums. At the 
time, not even the sight of the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa or the incredible blueness of the Gulf 
of Genoa soon after dawn can compensate 
for the discomforts. 

But this modern vagabonding has its points. 
On an organised party tour you will not meet 
the people of Europe as you will when you 
travel cheaply under your own steam. When 
an ex-lItalian prisoner of war secures you a 
seat on a crowded train and seeks to improve 
his English on you, you can learn a bit more 
about Italy than you will find in the guide- 
books. When, on a road outside Nimes, a 
Frenchman comes up and asks you to give 
his respects to the people of Grande-Bretagne, 
you sense that travel can do something for 
international relations. When your train is 
an hour late at Barcelona, threatening your 
plan to catch the night-boat to Majorca, you 
do not expect two Spaniards in your compart- 
ment to conduct you, on foot and at a furious 
pace, a mile or so across the city to the landing- 
stage, persuade the police to open the gates, 
rush you up the gangway at the last moment, 
and stand breathlessly waving up at you as if 
they had known you for twenty years. But 
such things happen. 

The modern vagabond will do better in 
matters of accommodation than Goldsmith. 
Hostels vary enormously, and are seldom as 
good as in England, but there is usually ‘room 
for one more,’ especially in France. On the 
main tourist routes the hostels are packed in 
the summer months; but even if you have to 
make do with a blanket on the hard-baked 
ground of the hostel garden, as I had once in 
Avignon, you will be able to afford a better 
bed the following night. 

There are plenty of cheap inns and, in the 
Alps, mountain-huts to choose from. At 
over 11,000 ft., on the snow-saddle between 
the Ménch and Jungfrau, stands Europe's 
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highest hotel, and no eight men could have 
carried Walpole and Gray to that height. The 
wolves have retreated from the Alpine high- 
ways, just as centuries previously they 
retreated from the walls of Paris. Civilisation 
has been too much for them. 

Travelling cheaply can be an adventure, like 
catching a bus in a Paris rush-hour, or 
boarding a crowded tram in Rome, or 
sleeping on straw mattresses in an almost 
windowless attic in Germany, at the top of a 
narrow staircase, while one’s unimaginative 
fellow-travellers play cards by candlelight. 

The Grand Tour—or selected bits of it— 
as laid on by the travel organisations has 
opened Europe to millions. The motor-coach 


has replaced the chaise and horses: good 
roads, railways, and air transport have 
annihilated distance. Some still prefer to 
make the Grand Tour unorganised, wandering 
where the whim takes them and making their 
own discoveries. Both kinds of traveller to- 
day are being forced by the currency ceiling 
and rising prices to modify their travel habits. 
Some, rather than do that, remain at home. 
But the Grand Tour still beckons the new 
poor as it once did the new rich. These will 


milords of the day before yesterday. 


a 


The Old Road 


Still is the road 

In the icy light 

Of the patient moon, 
Still and resting 

From chafing foot 

And the whirr of wheel. 
The soft touch only 


When owls fly low 
Are keeping it wakeful 
To watch and remember— 


When, between grasses 
High-arched, enlacing, 

It ran like a streamlet, 
Worn by the hard feet 

Of men bearing burdens, 
Fleece from the uplands, 
Tin from the mines, 

To where, by the headland, 
Rocking, relentless, 

The beaked ships waited, 
And the cold-eyed Phenicians, 
Avid for barter, 

Threw dice on the shingle, 
And gambled for gold. 


Then greystone and granite 
Pressing the ferns back 
Rang to the tramp 

Of the legions’ harsh feet. 
Romans in exile 

Leaned on their spears here, 


Finding no comfort 

In briar rose, or sprig, grey 
In green April's rain, 

Till over their straight road, 
Level and logical, 

Came small and creeping 
The grasses again, 

To cancel their pain. 


And only the waggons 

From farms in the hills 

Cut their coarse tracks 
Through the delicate grooves 
Which galloping chariots 
Had notched there before, 
Till looting and burning 

The Norsemen trod here. 
The high farms lay blackened, 
Smoking and lonely, 

And no one remained 

To remember the road. 


Only the rabbits 

Leaping and bounding, 
Only the owl 

Hunched as his shadow. 
Thyme and the tendrils 
Of grey burnet roses 
Have covered the granite 
The Roman laid down, 
And under the down's turf 
Cobbled with daisies, 

He too has forgotten 
The road that he made. 


MarGaret STANLEY-WRENCH. 
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Luck—and Good Guidance 





A. M. 


NE Saturday morning in September | 
took the road that winds down the 
lochside from Glenshelister village towards 
where the wide bight of Blarbuie Bay indents 
from’the open Sound. A slight frost had 
nipped in the night and in the crisp air the 
hills, mutched in white mist and plaided in 
the tartan of autumnal tints, were mirrored 
clear in the calm, wayside waters. But 
cat’s-paws beginning to set these reflections 
ashimmer promised a sea-breeze later to 
temper the waxing heat of the Indian summer 
sun, and on so perfect a day I might well, as 
I did, count myself fortunate to be afoot once 
more in these familiar scenes at their bonniest 
and best 
That shoreside road has fallen out of 
regular use. Its deeply-rutted surface is 
grass-grown and its verges are unkempt with 
rank verdure backed by thickets rife with 
brambles. I had not expected to encounter 
there any living creatures but the blackface 
sheep cropping on the braesides, the rabbits 
bobbing and bolting on the sward among the 
bracken, and the seabirds swooping and 
fluttering over the beaches. But as I went I 
passed here and there groups of children 
busy at bramble-picking, and, envying them 
that one-time favourite diversion of my own, 
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wished I had borrowed and brought a basket 
so that I could have taken a hand in the ploy 
and thereby perhaps recaptured some thrill of 
former joys. 

Indeed, I was on a sentimental journey to 
the landward horn of the bay, where on the 
rocky slopes overlooking the sea used to 
flourish profuse crops of the ripest and 
blackest beauties, making of that remote spot 
the finest picking-pitch for miles around; and 
I was curious to discover whether this season 
was proving another of these remembered 
vintage-years. With the rough going the way 
seemed to be longer than of old, and when, 
at a bend of the road just short of my objective, 
I met a farm-cart jolting and dunting back 
towards the village I was sorry it was going 
in the wrong direction to offer me a lift. 

As the cart passed, its driver, a lad I know as 
Dugie, waved a friendly greeting and gestured 
backwards significantly; and, rounding the 
bend, I sighted a familiar figure standing 
at the roadside gazing seaward—my friend 
Mrs Gillies, the housekeeper at Glenshelister 
Castle, whom I scarcely expected to encounter 
so far from home, alone in these solitudes; 
but she seemed to be expecting me, for when 
I came forward to join her she hailed me as 
if she had been awaiting my arrival. 





*There you are, at last!” she cried. *Dugie 
and I thought we'd be sure to overtake you 
with the cart outside the village, and it's your 
own blame that you missed a lift. Maybe 
though, one so spry as you are, for your age, 
would have taken that offer as an affront, and 
it would have been a crying shame to let you 
risk spoiling your second-best suit—or is that 
your Sunday one?—in a cart that’s been 
hurling wrack from the shore this week past. 
Man, you're far too well-put-on for scram- 
bling about rocks and bramble-bushes. I 
wonder you didn’t think to wear a lum-hat 
when you were at it! Here’s me got up more 
like a tinker-wife than a douce body, a 
foundation member of the Glenshelister 
W.R.L, in my oldest duds. And, by your 
horrified looks, I know you're thinking I 
must have stripped a scarecrow on the 
poorhouse home-farm and hoping not even 
the bairns back on the roadside yonder will 
see you in my disgraceful company!" 


R the first time I took notice of Mrs 

Gillies’s raiment. Over a shaggy tweed 
costume she wore a soiled and rumpled 
raincoat. Her fine white hair peeped from 
under the snood of a red white-spotted 
handkerchief. She was shod in stout hob- 
nailed boots, and her once-white buckskin 
gauntlet-gloves were scuffed and scarred, and 
darkened with the bramble-juice stains of 
many seasons. At her feet lay a brown 
wicker basket and an outsize white enamelled 
milking-pail; and she leaned upon a long, 
strong staff fitted with a sharp-pointed ferrule 
and headed with a slim crook of iron. 

Quite sincerely I assured her that she seemed 
mest properly rigged for bramble-gathering 
and that her hankie headgear was very 
becoming. I said I had thought it only right 
to turn out decently dressed myself, just in 
case I should fall in with respectworthy 
company; and then, rather injudiciously, I 
added that, with her fancy crook-staff she 
looked like Little Bo-Peep in search of her 
sheep, or a lady bishop on a mission in the 
wilderness. At that she tossed her head and, 
with a merry laugh, rejoined: ‘Imphm, aren't 
we starting the day well with our criticisms 
and compliments! I'm not greatly flattered 
to be likened to a silly tawpie unfit to herd 
her hirsel or to an Episcopalian shepherdess 
who'd scarcely welcome a blackface Presby- 
terian sheep like me into the fank. But we've 
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serious business before us, so just you fetch 
my pail and basket over to the bushes yonder 
and let’s see if your fingers are as quick at 
picking berries as your tongue is to pick at a 
simple, old country body like me!’ 

Brushing our way over the heather and 
through the bracken to the rocky slopes facing 
south to the sunshine and the sea, we found, 
as of old, brambles galore clustering ripe on 
every bush, and cagerly set to work. I sensed 
that Mrs Gillies was, like myself, musing on 
other days at that employment in company 
now scattered far and wide, or vanished. But 
the breezy sunshine gave no encouragement 
to wistful retrospection, and, whatever her 
thoughts, my friend was clearly in her glory 
and disposed for cheery chatter. I congratu- 
lated us both on the gorgeous weather and 
the grand crop, and I daresay I mumbled a 
little, for my mouth was already reprehensibly 
full of choice, luscious berries! 

* Yes,’ replied Mrs Gillies, ‘we're downright 
lucky in the day, our pitch, and our good 
company, although only one of us puts all 
she picks into the pail. Anyhow, luck never 
yet filled the basket without sensible planning, 
steady work, and good guidance. We used 
to be well warned when we were 
brambling to stick to the bush and 
fussing and gadding hither and yont 
the fruit easiest to come by. 
that, and following it, with luck and good 


of school-bairns into gathering for me—and 
that means for the Castle—back along the 
shore road. Dugie hurled them there in the 
cart with me and will come back to fetch us 
and, I hope, a load of brambles later on. 
And another flock of them are at the same 
job in the quarry behind where the old smithy 
used to stand on the brae overlooking the 
loch nearer home. Many a basket we filled 
from the quarry bushes for the old Castle folk 
in my young days, but when we were out for 
our own families it was always down here on 
the bay shore that we came for choice. 

I'll pay the present generation more than 
double what we used to earn as professional 
pickers, but I'll have no reason to rue my 
bargain, for I'll get abundance of fine fruit 
for next winter's jam and jelly. Besides, it’s 
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as well to teach the bairns to work for a bit 
pocket-money and at the same time to en- 
courage a local, seasonable industry. All I 
hope is that my lambs have more sense than 
some folk I could name and are putting at 
least as many berries in the basket as they put 
in their mouths! Here, take Bo-Peep’s crook 
to reach that high cluster in case you'll slip 
and tumble into the bushes and tear your 
Sunday breeks, so that your long-suffering 
wife will have to sit patching into the Sabbath 
Day to make them fit to be seen at the kirk! 

* Yes, isn’t it a handy tool for the job? It 
has helped me, and brought me luck, ever 
since I got the makings of its crook at the 
old smithy and had it fashioned and fitted 
when fancy wrought-ironwork was a craze at 
the W.R.1. Pity that smithy is now only a 
ruckle of blackened stones on the brace. The 
modern one in the village is more of a garage 
than a horseshoeing forge, and I'm never in 
the notion to loiter there as we used to do 
when lain Dhu, blessings with him, was the 
smith. Yon was the grand place for gathering 
the clash of the countryside and for listening 
to tales of the fairies, and witches, and war- 
locks, and ancient histories as the sparks flew 
upwards from the anvil to the smoky black 
rafters. 

“You and your talk about luck and your 
curiosity over my crook-staff have started me 
blethering, and it'll be your blame if we're 
hindered from filling the pail and the basket 
before the cart comes back for us. However, 
maybe you'll whistle a pipe-tune or two, if 
you remember any, to assure me that you're 
sticking to your bush and business, while I 
tell you about a wet day long ago when, with 
one or two you used to know well, I was at 
the old smithy getting a sheep's head and 
trotters singed to make broth for a grand 
dinner at home over there on Blarbuie Hill. 
lain Dhu was namely for skill in that job, 
done, as you'll remember, with red-hot irons 
from the fire kept white alowe with his big 
forge-bellows. 
® ‘Another notable was at the smithy that 
day—Thin Peter, the Castle coachman of that 
time-—and he had there his white pony to be 
shod, the one that used to daw the phaeton 
and whiles served as riding-horse for Peter 
himself. He had a bee in his bonnet about 
that wee beast and was fond of boasting that 
its pedigree went straight' back for centuries 
to the palfrey of the Princess of Erin; and 
he was on that when we cume in with the 
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sheep's head and trotters, and lain Dhu, the 
rascal, backing him up and egging him on the 
way you do when you've trapped me into 
spinning a yarn, as you've done now. 

‘It’s a shame that you haven't enough 
Gaelic to understand me repeating Thin 
Peter's version of that tale of the pedigreed 
pony as I heard it then, with the rain blattering 
on the smithy roof and lain Dhu making fine 
leeries of fireworks under the bellows’ blast 
as he stirred a horseshoe in the lowe of the 
fire; so you'll have to take it, in my English 
translation, as near as I can make it to the 
real original. 


PRINCE of Dalriada at the wars in 

Ulster fell in love with the beautiful 
daughter of an enemy king. As usual, the 
stream of the affair didn’t run smoothly. 
Her angry father shut and locked her in his 
high tower, dared the prince to look near her, 
and set men-at-arms to guard her prison. 
But, with very great cunning and daring, 
the prince managed to set her free, and 
together they made for the shore, he on his 
warhorse and she on her palfrey—the strongest, 
swiftest wee horse in all Erin—and took ship 
for Dalriada with the king and his men in 
hot pursuit. 

*There was no room on the prince’s galley’s 
decks for his great warhorse, but the palfrey 
shipped easily. On a fair wind they made 
Blarbuie Bay, but, in sight of safety there, 
their galley stranded on yon reef you can see 
the surf breaking over now. The king’s ship 
overhauled them, arrows began to fly, and 
the lovers were at their wits’ end. But 
together they mounted the palfrey, which, at 
the prick of a golden spur, gathered all his 
strength for one mighty leap that landed him 
and his double burden safe on the shore—and 
away they rode, through the woods and over 
the hills, into the land of Happy Ever After. 

‘According to Thin Peter, the dunt of the 
palfrey’s landing-leap made four deep hoof- 
prints on the jut of rock where 
remained, for proof of the tale, 
and, as vas well known, anybody t 
find a horseshoe to fit into these 
be lucky for life. Peter and Iai 
assured us they themselves had tried to 
the right shoes and had many a ti 
to take some cast-off by Peter's pony, 
direct descendant of the palfrey, down to the 
rock, but they’d always been far too 





when the tides were suitable, and here they 
were, just scraping along, often with barely 
the price of a dram between them! 

*I was so taken with the tale that I mind I 
gave lain sixpence instead of threepence for 
his singeing job, and he and Peter were off 
down to the inn as soon as the pony was shod. 
Then I needn't tell you we bairns were all 
out in the rain seeking in the bing of old iron 
at the smithy door for lucky shoes, particularly 
for the set just cast from Peter's pony. 
Myself, I found a pair wee enough to be 
likely, although some of my mates declared 
they were off the minister's gig horse or a 
tinker’s nag. Anyway, half-a-dozen of us 
trotted home from the smithy that day laden 
with hope and old iron and planning a trip 
down the loch and into Blarbuie Bay to try 
our luck in the palfrey’s prints if we could 
find the right rock. 


. N the next fine Saturday we borrowed 

lain Dhu’s boat and, with great palaver 
of good wishes from him, sailed on our voyage. 
Some of that crew used to come to this very 
spot with me long ago after brambles from 
these same bushes, and when you and me 
started picking I had long thoughts of them, 


as I daresay you guessed. I remember I was 
well forward in the bows of the smith’s leaky, 
tarry coble, clutching my choice old iron 
and determined not to be the last ashore for 
trial of my luck, if we could find the rock 
with on it the palfrey’s prints. There was a 
good lop of sea in the bay, and I needn't tell 
you that knows this coast so well a landing 
wouldn't be easy to make. However, we had 
full directions from Iain Dhu and when we 
came alongside a likely looking jut of rock 
we girls kilted our coats and got overside with 
the boys, to go slithering and scrambling on 
the weedy surface in our bare feet up beyond 
highwater-mark—and there, sure enough, we 
found four deep dents spaced out quite plain 
in the smooth, black stone! 

*When I tried my horseshoes into these, 
they fitted exactly, and I nearly slipped, or 
got shoved, back into the bay in the excite- 
ment. My mates gathered round to try theirs. 
Some got them into the dents, with a bit of 
hammering and bending, but most had 
brought shoes hopelessly too big to fit, and 
I was the envied one that day, I'm telling you! 
We girls had to run up the beach to peer 
through the woods that, as you can see from 


LUCK—AND GOOD GUIDANCE 


here, grow right down to the shore, and fancy 
we could follow the way the lovers from Erin 
rode into the hills for Dalriada and happiness. 
And the boys had a notion to seek among the 
bushes for arrowheads sent after the pair by 
the king's bowmen, but I never heard that 
they found any. 

‘After a grand picnic-tea, with plenty of 
scones, and bannocks, and hard-boiled eggs, 
we found the tide had risen and the sea grown 
lumpy, so we boarded our boat and shoved 
off for home. I daresay I was daft with 
dreams of a wonderful lucky future, but the 
boys made me take the bow oar and row like 
a wee galicy-slave all the way back up the 
loch. They declared they didn't dare risk 
bad luck for the lot of us by letting me change 
places and shoogle the boat in the state I was 
in, and I daresay they were wise in that. My 
famous horseshoes had to be passed from 
hand to hand for admiration, and I was 
terrified lest they should be let fall overboard ; 
and I kept an anxious eye on them when 
somebody dumped them down amongst the 
unlucky old iron whose owners had flung it 
on the floor-boards in the stern. 


: HEN we tied up at Glenshelister pier I 
snatched my treasures and was out of 
the boat and off for home in Blarbuie before 
the others had done sorting out, and throwing 
overboard, their useless junk. As I ran I was 
a wee bit worried with the fear lest, after all 
and with all my care, I'd picked up the wrong 
shoes from the sternsheets. And I wished 
then that I'd never heard all the old tales 
about changelings the older folk used to tell 
by the winter fireside, for, as you know, all 
the bad fortune in the world always falls on 
changelings! I wished I could make another 
trip down to the rock, just to set my mind at 
rest with another trial in the prints, but that 
was impossible, and indeed I've never been 
back on that part of the Blarbuie shore since 
that day of our voyage in lain Dhu's boat. 
“I had more sense than to carry my horse- 
shoes openly into our house, or to blurt out 
the tale of my luck there. I didn't want to be 
‘set to reacling again the story of the Witch of 
Endor, and to have my ears tingled with 
warnings against those that have a familiar 
spirit and go peeping, and muttering, and 
peering into the future that’s no devout body’s 
business. So I smuggled my shoes in, under 
my pinny, and stowed them in the drawer 
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where I kept all my private treasures. And 
my good luck seemed to have begun already, 
for our best Ayrshire cow had just calved 
twin queys and everybody was too uplifted 
over that great domestic blessed event to 
bother about me and my doings or misdeeds. 

‘To be fair to myself, I don't believe I 
suspected any of my shipmates of having 
wilfully swapped the shoes I'd been lucky 
enough to pick at the smithy for ones that 
misfitted the hoofprints. Not at that time 
anyway, but I won't deny that, at times since, 
the thought has crossed my mind. However, 
before long I'd forgotten the shoes, genuine 
or changeling, and they lay in my drawer 
until I came to pack my kist and go out into 
the world to work for my living. Then I told 
their story and was gently rebuked for my 
childish silliness; but my reprover herself 
packed them into the bottom of my box, 
hoping, as fine I knew, that even these scraps 
of spaewifery might help to bring me the 
good fortune she fondly wished for me. 

“And did the horseshoes bring me good 
luck? Well, you that knows most of my 
history will agree that my life has been gey 
streaky in parts, much like other folks’, and 
you've seldom heard me girning at my lot. 
At times, thinking of the horseshoes, I've 
been sore tempted to believe them to be 
changelings, or that Thin Peter's tale of their 
potency was another of the old stories, first 
cousins to thumping lies. But anyway, as I 
was saying when we started picking, luck is 
useless without good guidance, and, thanks 
be, I've had a fair share of that. 

‘One or two of the boat's crew on that 
voyage to the rock long ago, who came home 
disappointed with their misfits, have had 
better worldly fortune in wealth and high 
position than me in their later lives. Perhaps, 
says you, they were the ones that, by guile 
or accident, picked up one or both of my 
fortunate horseshoes and left me with change- 
lings. I wonder at you—-you that makes out 
to believe no ill of anybody and even pretends 
to believe bits of the far-fetched tales I'm daft 
enough to tell you now and again. Anyway, 
I like to think that I kept at least one of the 
print-fitting shoes——the one I still have. Its 


neighbour I gave to Captain John the day we 
trysted to wed. With me helping him, he 
nailed it inside the lid of his big sea-chest and 
it sailed with him on many voyages in our 
happy days; but the horseshoe and the 
chest, and much else, have been at the bottom 
of the ocean for more years now than I care 
to remember.” 


EANING on her crook-staff, Mrs Gillies 
stood silent for a while gazing seaward. 
Then, glancing at her pail and basket, now 
abrim with splendid fruit, she smiled and 
went on: ‘Well, by sticking to these grand 
bushes and with steady work, you and me 
have done well this day, and my lucky horse- 
shoe has helped too. Here it is, the hook 
in the head of my cromack, and it has served 
me well among the bushes in Glenshelister 
for many a splendid season, like this one, at 
the brambles. And now, if you're not too 
old and done, maybe you'll manage to carry 
our gatherings back to the roadside. I can 
hear Dugie’s cart coming rumbling and 
creaking, and just listen to the happy shouts 
of my helpers, the bairns, as he stops to pick 
them up. 

*I'll have a job to get the jam-making well 
forward to-night so as not to have lashings 
of brambles lying before my face tempting 
me to break the Sabbath; and, mind now, 
you're to come over to the Castle one day 
next week for a share of the jam. You 
deserve that much for your help here even 
though you did turn out disguised as a perfect 
gentleman in your good clothes and had to 
wear your specs at the job, poor body. No, 
you needn't bother about lugging a box of 
jam-jars back to the village, for I'll see that 
you get a hurl there in the car. And you can 
tell your good, kind wife from me that, with 
or without horseshoes to fit the palfrey of 
Erin's hoofprints, you're a real lucky man to 
have been back again in Glenshelister for 
another notable day at the brambles in choice 
weather and in the good company of a decent, 
old body that still hankers to believe in luck, 
though she has every reason to believe without 
question, as she does, in good guidance.” 





Happy Plunder 


The Wonders of Flower Fertilisation 





Ou F 


T seems that the most natural and usual 

outcome of parasitism is a friendly partner- 
ship. This is demonstrated in a striking 
way in the co-operative alliance which 
exists between flowering plants and many 
creatures. 

It has been estimated that for two hundred 
million years after the dawn of life on the 
earth there were no flowers, but only ferns, 
mosses, and trees bearing cones and catkins. 
Fertilisation was effected through the trans- 
ference of pollen and spores by the wind, and, 
since wind pollination is of all methods the 
most wasteful, these minute reproductive cells 
had to be produced in enormous quantities. 
So prodigious was the waste that some of our 
coal-seams have been found to consist almost 
entirely of partially fermented and carbonised 
plant-spores. Such a lavish production of 
temptingly nutritious substance was too much 
for the insects of the period to resist, and 
when they had become sufficiently highly 
evolved they learned to steal it for food. At 
first it was probably pure parasitism, and for 
how many millions of years this relationship 
of thief and victim continued we can only 


This unhappy situation was saved, however, 


MILLER 


by a group of plants related to the Cycads, 
which bore their male organs, the stamens, 
and their female organ, the stigma, on a single 
stalk. Insects which came to them for pollen 
accidentally carried some of it away on their 
bodies and rubbed it on to the stigma of a 
flower which they subsequently visited. This 
was the origin of the cross-fertilisation of 
flowers by insects, and it is from this small 
and, to all appearances, accidental beginning 
that the whole order of flowering plants has 
been evolved. 


HE principles upon which the partnership 

is founded are similar. to those which 
underlie all business undertakings. Better 
service is obtained by offering higher wages in 
the form of nectar. Originally, nectar was 
probably a waste-product resulting from the 
normal chemical activities in the plant-cells. 
But, as so often occurs in human industry, a 
new need called it to a new usefulness, and 
honey is only this waste improved and adapted 
to a special purpose. Advertisement is also 
necessary, not only to tell the insects in a 
general way that honey and pollen are for 
sale, but also to differentiate between one 
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kind of flower and another. Therefore the 
flowers developed colour and striking shapes 
and made themselves more attractive with 
perfume. 

The need for greater efficiency led to special- 
isation. Some flowers still keep open door to 
all comers, a habit which leads to considerable 
waste, since less highly evolved insects carry 
pollen from one species of flower to another, 
and thus fail to bring about fertilisation. 
Those flowers which concealed their nectar 
gained an advantage, for they kept it from the 
shorter-tongued insects, such as flies and 
beetles, and thus reserved it for those insects 
which visit only one species of flower during 
their foraging period. The buttercup has a 
little pocket at the base of each petal. 
Gradually, tubes were developed, which put 
the nectar out of reach of all but bees and the 
lepidoptera. The white clover is fertilised 
largely by honey-bees, but the tube of the red 
clover is too long for them, and unless there 
are humble-bees in the neighbourhood the 
plant dies out. Tiny tubes evolved into large 
floral horns; those of the tobacco-plant, 
white convolvulus, and many lilies run to 
inches, and such flowers as the columbine, 
honeysuckle, and the orchids secrete their 
nectar into special spurs. 

Concurrently with the development and 
specialisation of the flower, the insects evolved 
organs to suit the need. The privet, tobacco, 
evening primrose, and honeysuckle are 
pollinated by night-flying moths with long 
proboscides, and to render themselves more 
easily discovered in the dusk the last three 
species are white or pale in colour and emit 
their perfume only or more strongly after sun- 
down. 

The race between floral tube and insect 
tongue grew more exacting. The convolvulus 
hawk-moth has a tongue, or, more correctly, 
a proboscis, which exceeds three inches in 
length, and which, when not in use, the insect 
carries coiled up under its chin. It is probably 
the only insect in this country which can feed 
from and fertilise the white convolvulus. 
According to our present knowledge, the limit 
has been reached by the Madagascar orchid, 
angrecum, whose spur is nearly a foot long 
and contains nectar only up to an inch and a 
half in depth. When this was found out, 
Darwin asserted that there must exist on the 
island a moth with a sucking organ long 
enough to reach this nectar. A number 
of years afterwards a hawk-moth was dis- 
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covered in Madagascar with a tongue eleven 
inches in length! 


T= plants have not yet succeeded in 
turning all hungry insects into partners, 
and one of their difficulties is that of catering 
for helpers while keeping off the robbers. 
Ants run up the stalks and steal nectar with- 
out fertilising the flowers, so the milkwort 
makes its flower-stalks exude a sticky juice 
when punctured by the ants’ claws. The 
inverted flowers of the snowdrop and cycla- 
men are shiny outside and ants fall off them 
when they attempt to enter. The teasel’s 
leaves form water-holding cups which sur- 
round the flower-stems and prevent insects 
climbing up from the ground. Humble-bees 
have learned the trick of biting through the 
base of the floral spur in aconite and thus 
obtaining the nectar without entering the 
flower at all. 

Innumerable are the tricks and contrivances 
which have been resorted to to secure the 
advantage of cross-fertilisation. The wild 
arum or cuckoo-pint attracts flies by its feetid 
odour. The flies crawl down through a 
passage in the centre of the flower, in which 
downward-pointing hairs prevent return. 
Once through this passage they are trapped in 
a chamber where the stigmas are mature 
before the stamens. If the flies bring pollen 
from another flower they rub it on to the 
stigmas in their efforts to escape. When the 
stamens have ripened and shed their polien on 
to the flies, the flowers secrete nectar which 
gives the captives a meal, and then the hairs in 
the entrance passage wither, allowing the 
victims to go out and get their pollen-dusted 
little bodies imprisoned in another arum 
flower. 

Although the well-known yucca often 
flowers in England it never sets seed here, 
because, being a native of America, it is 
fertilised by an exclusively American species 
of moth, the pronuba. This moth has a long 
ovipositor which is sufficiently powerful to 
penetrate the walls of the ovary or seed vessel. 
It begins work by collecting pollen until it 
has a ball about three times the size of its 
head. Then it flies to another flower, and 
having laid its eggs inside the ovary, climbs up 
to the stigma and pushes the ball of pollen on 
to it. In this way the embryo seeds are 
fertilised and develop in such numbers that 
there are enough to feed the pronuba grubs 





when they hatch, and also to reproduce the 
yucca. 


RCHIDS exhibit amazing ingenuity in 

their adaptation to pollination by bees 
and moths. The pollen of the commonest 
British species, the carly purple orchid, is 
contained in two balls each of which is on the 
end of a stalk. The bases of these stalks are 
enclosed in a capsule containing a sticky glue 
which sets hard within a few seconds after 
coming into contact with the air. The pollen 
balls are so placed that a bee, in pushing its 
proboscis down into the nectary, breaks open 
the capsule and gets the glue on its head. The 
nectar is not freely secreted into the nectary, 
but is contained within the tissue of the petal, 
so that the bee has to spend several seconds in 
biting through this before it can obtain its 
drink. During these few seconds the glue sets 
hard, and when the insect withdraws its head 
the two stalks are sticking to it like a pair of 
upright horns. In this position the pollen 
balls would not come into contact with the 
stigma of the next flower visited, but, 
immediately the glue has set, the bases of the 
stalks begin to dry and contract through 
exposure to the air, and this causes them to 
bend through an angle of ninety degrees in a 
direction toward the insect’s proboscis. In 
about thirty seconds the stalks are pointing 
Straight forward, instead of upright as before, 
and in this position they remain. It has been 
found that a humble-bee visits flowers at an 
average rate of about two a minute, so that 
the movement of the stalks is timed exactly 
to bring the pollen balls into the right position 
to be pushed on to the stigma of the next 
flower visited. 

In some orchids the glue is sufficiently stiff 
to keep the pollen stalks fixed firmly on the 
bee’s head without actually setting hard, and, 
in fact, it does not set even after being exposed 
to the air for twenty-four hours or more. In 
these species the nectar is freely secreted into 
the nectary and the insect is able to obtain it 
without delay. Darwin caught a moth with 
eleven pairs of pollen balls sticking to its 
proboscis. So encumbered was it that it 
would probably have died of starvation. 

There is a species of orchid called cory- 
anthes which uses an entirely different method. 
Its lower petal forms a bucket with an over- 
flow-pipe, against the outer end of which the 
Stigma and pollen balls are firmly pressed. A 


HAPPY PLUNDER 


the pipe, they rub some of the pollen on to the 
stigma. The late Dr Cruger, Director of the 
Botanical Gardens in Trinidad, observed a 
continual procession of humble-bees crawling 
out of the flower in this way. 


N& all plants produce nectar, nor do they 
all attract their helpers with sweet per- 
fume. The wood-anemone, poppy, dog-rose, 
meadowsweet, gorse, tulip, traveller'’s-joy, and 
many others pay wages in pollen only. A 
tropical plant called rafflesia has blooms half- 
a-yard across and weighing fifteen pounds each, 
which smell like decaying meat and are 
fertilised by carrion-feeding flies. Most 
flowers of this class are dull purple or brownish 
in colour. It is an interesting fact that 
although hawthorn or may flowers smell so 
sweet to us they are peculiarly attractive to 
flies because they contain a chemical substance 
called trimethylamine, which is also found in 
decaying fish! One species of orchid gets 
fertilised by smelling like a female ichneumon- 
fly and thus attracting the males. The females 
never visit the flower! 

The figwort, snowberry, and barberry are 
visited chiefly by wasps, and the fig is adapted 
only for fertilisation by one particular species 
of this insect. Although insects were the 
pioneers in this partnership, other creatures 
have joined the firm in a similar capacity. 
The golden saxifrage is said to be pol.inated 
by snails, and in Java and Trinidad bats per- 
form the duty for certain trees. 

Humming-birds, sunbirds, and honey-caters 
fertilise the abutilon, the mimosa, and many 
other gorgeous tropical blooms, some of them 
hovering vertically over the flower with their 
heads downwards while they obtain insects 
with their beaks or nectar through their long 
tubular tongues. One species has a beak 
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exceeding the length of its head and body 
together. Birds have a poor sense of smell 
and they cannot distinguish the colour blue, 
so that most flowers visited by them are red 
and scentless. Of all the busy harvesters in 
nature's food-farm, however, bees are the 
most highly specialised, the most productive, 
and are the best friends both of the flowers 
and of man. So harmonious is the integration 
of the thousands of bees composing a colony 
that it may almost be regarded as a single 
living organism. 


has been of immense importance to the world. 
Without it we should have had no flowers and 
no honey, no butterflies and moths, probably 
no humming-birds; we should never have 
known the perfumed ecstacy of June evenings. 
It is almost impossible to imagine what the 
world would have been like to-day, if, millions 
of years ago, the insects had not taken to 
stealing pollen! 

God moves in a mysterious way 

His wonders to perform. 


Good-Bye to Gamekeeping? 





JOHN 


N the Big Wood, where King William's 

Beeches rise in smooth, grey majesty, the 
small white cottage, empty for the first time 
in two hundred years, stands forlorn and de- 
serted. Within the derelict garden, now a 
veritable battleground of weeds, a solitary 
lingering rose watches with dismay the 
grim conflict between the raspberry-canes and 
the giant hogweed. Just beyond, the bars of 
the once-neat, well-tarred kennels are broken 
and the ferret hutches have collapsed on to a 
pile of rusty iron traps. And the reason for 
all this desolation? The keeper and his wife 
have gone at last. 

With melancholy regularity the expensive 
advertisement appears each week in the 
county periodicals: 


Gamekeeper secks change. Experienced 
man. Age 59. Married. Grown-up 
family. 40 years on large estate. Strong 
and active. Thoroughly understands all 
duties. Habit of command and know- 
ledge of dogs. Good vermin killer. 
Excellent references. 


Other notices, similarly worded, are to-day 
to be found in the ‘Situations Wanted’ 
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E. M. 


SUMNER 


columns of almost any publication circulating 
in the land of horse and hound, and this can 
only mean one thing—that yet another 
traditional countryside craft is slowly but 
surely dying out. 


ALF-A-CENTURY ago, in the golden 

days of game-preserving, an experienced 
and efficient keeper was a power in the land. 
He was, in fact, an institution like the school- 
master and the village policeman, and it 
seems hard to believe that the value of so 
dependable and knowledgeable a countryman 
should have been assessed at a paltry pound 
a week. But it must be remembered that in 
addition to this sum he enjoyed many per- 
quisites and recompenses. He occupied a 
rent-free cottage and was allowed to cut 
wood from the estate. Rabbits, wood- 
pigeons, and young rooks he helped himself 
freely to. Eggs and milk were usually 
supplied to him by the home-farm, and 
his working-clothes—the famous old thorn- 
resisting ‘velveteens’—he did not pay for. 
Also, his heaviest responsibility being to 
justify his employer's not inconsiderable 








expenditure on a shoot, it was only to be 
expected that, every time a good day's sport 
was had by all, he received a tip from most 
of those taking part. Make no mistake, it 
would be well earned. Whether his beat was 
over the rugged moors of the North Country 
or amongst the arcadian beechwoods of the 
South, his work was heavy and arduous. To 
acquit himself well the old keeper had to be 
@ past-master in the art of woodcraft and a 
skilful organiser in his own particular sphere. 

On the hills, the testing time came with 
August the 12th, for on that day each year 
the fragrant heather, strategically traversed by 
lines of beaters with white flags, was expected 
to disgorge large coveys of panic-stricken 
grouse. And in 1915, for instance, it certainly 
did, two thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
nine birds being accounted for by eight guns 
on Lancashire moors the first day of the 
season. In the extensive coverts of the South 
and Midlands, his success as a game producer 
was put to the proof from October the Ist 
onwards, when it was anticipated that the 
autumn sky would rain pheasants. At least 
one head keeper appeared worthy of his hire, 
for, on an estate in Hampshire, during three 
days’ shooting in November 1895, no fewer 
than ten thousand eight hundred and seven 
birds were killed. 

February and March were usually given up 
to the destruction of vermin. As the game- 
keeper's first duty was to protect his master’s 
game, any living thing which his experience 
warned him might stand in his way was by 
gun, pole-trap, gin, or poison exterminated 
without mercy, from weasel to badger and 
from jackdaw to golden eagle. And then, in 
order to show proof of its destruction, he 
nailed its dead body up on a framework of 
beams strung across two trees generally at the 
end of some well-trodden beat. Some of these 
*gamekeeper's gibbets,’ as they were called, 
were extraordinary both as regards their dead 
weight of stinking carrion and in the variety 
of animals and birds so gruesomely exhibited. 
Here is a part-list of ‘vermin’ accounted for 
by a single keeper in Glengarry, Inverness- 
shire, over a period of three years during last 
century : 

Stoats and Weasels wil 
White-tailed Eagles 27 
Peregrine Falcons 98 
Rough-legged Buzzards 371 
Domestic Cats 78 
Marsh Harriers 5 
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Hobbies 211 
Goshawks 63 
Kestrels 462 
Ravens 475 
Nightjars 71 
Foxes 11 


GOOD-BYE TO GAMEKEEPING ? 


Martens 246 
Polecats 106 
Badgers 67 
Otters 48 
Kites 75 
Merlins 78 
Magpies s 


Ospreys 
Wild Cats 


‘OLLOWING his great trapping offensive 

of early spring, the next duty of the game- 
keeper, if he lived on one of the large estates 
in the South or Midlands, was the artificial 
rearing of pheasants, a difficult, long-drawn- 
out phase which, if it was to be successful, 
demanded consummate skill and flawless 
organisation. 

Now, pheasant eggs used to come from 
at least three sources. Firstly, numbers of 
hen-pheasants were trapped just before the 
nesting season out in the coverts, mated with 
captive cock-birds, and induced to lay eggs 
in enclosures provided by the keeper. 
Secondly, it was a common practice in many 
parts for large numbers of fresh eggs to be 
collected in April and May from the natural 
nests. Thirdly, if necessary, eggs were pur- 
chased commercially. The keeper then 
approached his poultry-raising neighbours in 
search of broody barn-door fowls. These 
secured, he established a hatchery. Every 
hen was provided with a barred, wooden coop 
and given fifteen to twenty of the familiar 
brown eggs to hatch, being taken off for 
perhaps a quarter of an hour daily to be fed 
and watered—a task of some magnitude when 
it is borne in mind that on some shoots 
literally thousands of eggs were under 
incubation at the same time. 

At the end of about twenty-four days the 
chicks appeared, and the keeper removed the 
foster-mothers, the coops, and the newly 
hatched babes to his rearing-field, generally 
a grass meadow facing south and sheltered, if 
possible, by surrounding woodland. The hen 
remained a prisoner, but the pheasant chicks, 
carefully fed perhaps half-a-dozen times a 
day on hard-boiled egg, rice, meal, and 
birdseed, pattered in and out through the 
vertical bars, cheeping their delight in the 
warm sunshine and the scent of the good 
earth. 

As may be imagined, this stage in their 
preservation demanded ceaseless energy and 
watchfulness on the part of the keeper and 
his assistants. Night and day they kept 
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their vigil. Enteritis and thunderstorms they 
could not combat, but poachers, foxes, stoats, 
weasels, rats, cats, sparrow hawks, magpics, 
jays, and carrion crows could be met on their 
own ground. At last the time came for the 
young pheasants to be taken to the coverts 
and liberated. Here they lived in a semi-wild 
State until autumn, when most of them, now 
fully grown of course, were knocked out of 
the sky like ninepins. 

When it is realised that, sandwiched between 
the rearing of these pheasants and their 
destruction in October, there fell the Ist of 
September, whereon large parties of guns had 
to be organised for the partridge shoot, it 
cannot be denied that on a pound a week the 
old gamekeeper certainly owed his employer 
nothing. 


{ERE is little doubt that the 1914-18 war 

put a brake on game-preserving, thereby 
weakening the position of the man on whom 
the sportsman relied for his pleasures. At 
the onset of the later war, when shooting of 
an entirely different nature became imperative 
and the countryside was put on a wartime 
footing, many keepers were ‘nationalised’ 
that is, they were given posts as Pest Officers, 
their duties being of necessity confined to the 
destruction of such animals as foxes, rabbits, 
rats, and other small deer, whose habits were 
held to be undermining the war effort. They 
were fairly paid and worked hard, one in 
Merionethshire claiming to have destroyed 
six hundred foxes in a year. But this was not 
gamekeeping. 

The present economic position is weakening 
the status of the profession still further. Big 
estates are being broken up because owners 
can no longer bear the burden of the heavy 
taxation due. In far too many places forestal 


desecration is going ON apace and the glorious 
old pheasant covert of yesterday is now but a 
sea of mud littered with tractors and circular- 
saws. Shortage of essentia! feeding-stuffs has 
put an end to intensive rearing. Town and 
country planning is biting deeper into the 
heart of the land and the tendency to move 
industry away from the towns is altering the 
nature of the countryside. 

An old gamekeeper, cighty years of age, 
was asked what he thought about the future 

Were the old times ever likely to return? 
He was reminded that there are still estates 
tucked away here and there throughout the 
length and breadth of this ‘ green and pleasant 
land’ where difficulties are being surmounted 
and good mixed shoots maintained by keepers 
of the old school and their youthful assistants. 
This aged man with the keen, beady eyes, the 
bent back and the fresh complexion, his old 
gun and gamebag still hanging up behind 
him in the firelight, had been a head keeper 
for half-a-century on one of the biggest 
shoots in Norfolk. He was long in answering, 
for the question started a cavalcade of 
memories and in his mind many pictures 
came and went. Poachers in the Monday 
morning court. His gold tiepin presented to 
him by the Kaiser. Music of hounds in the 
rough. Rhododendrons, primroses, and the 
vivid green of new beech-leaves. The shim- 
mering heat of the rearing-field. The silence 
of October mornings shattered by the noise 
of many guns, with pheasants coming down 
like leaves. His Lordship’s ‘Thank you, 
Peters. Well done.’ The blue wood-smoke 
rising lazily from the chimney of his cottage 
in the clearing. . . . But at last he slowly 
picked a fallen flake of tobacco off his 
breeches knee and said simply, but with 
great finality, using the idiom of his county: 
*That there is finished with!’ 


The Last of Summer 


Now the long days with autumn wed, 
When spiders climb on jeweiled bars, 
And heavy elder-blossoms shed 

A milky way of little stars. 

The woods forget their lusty choir, 
And life is stilled. No cuckoos call. 
The moon, grown huge, spills dusty fire 
On golden garths where poppies fall. 


EGAN MACKINLAY. 





Lofty Exit 





Major F. 


T was wartime. The Germans, with some 

assistance from the Italians, possessed 
nearly all Europe. The doors of their vast 
fortress were sealed; they had not yet been 
forced in Italy and Normandy. 

Yet there were, of course, ways of clan- 
destinely entering or leaving the stronghold. 
The roof of the citadel was wide-open; and 
there were many cracks in its immensely long 
sea-walls. 

By land, too, it was possible to slip in or 
out, for the fortress stood, as it were, on 
four non-belligerent feet. There was Sweden 
in the north-east, Turkey in the south-cast, 
the Iberian peninsula in the south-west, and 
Switzerland in the centre. Anklets of steel 
separated these four extremities from the 
main body of Europe; but where there is 
land there is cover, and where there is cover 
a determined man can wriggle through. 

The escape organisation which had been 
instructed to return ‘me to England had 
decided that I must travel the hard way—on 
foot. 1 was to be taken out of continental 
Europe through Spain. 

The Germans had established a prohibited 
zone along their side of the Franco-Spanish 
frontier. All movement into the zone was 
severely controlled. The zone itself was 


patrolled. The dogs of the patrols were 
especially feared by fugitives. The long range 
of the Pyrenees also presented a formidable 
barrier to escape through France into Spain. 
All the passes were heavily guarded. Else- 
where along the mountain-range the terrain 
was hostile to man. Yet none of these 
obstacles discouraged flight into Spain, which 
was, throughout the war, a favourite destina- 
tion among those who sought to break out of 
enemy and enemy-occupied Europe. 

Strictly speaking, | was not an escaper. I 
was a British officer who had been paying a 
clandestine visit inside the enemy's lines. So 
far as | was aware, my unauthorised presence 
among the enemy had not been suspected by 
them. I was not a fugitive from the Germans. 
I was, in an odd way, a free man who, having 
completed his secret mission, was about to 
surrender his freedom, not to the enemy, but 
to an escape organisation. 


LONG journey had brought me to a 
large town in France. There, I had been 
told, I was to make my way to the entrance- 
hall of a railway-station. I was to stand by 
a bookstall where, at a prearranged hour in 
the evening, an agent of the organisation 
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would come up to me and exchange passwords 
with me. Thereafter I was to do his bidding. 
Two others, I had also been informed, would 
be travelling with me. 

It was, | remember, on a Friday that I 
went to my rendezvous. Twenty-four hours 
later, after a circuitous journey by train, I 
found myself standing in a narrow and 
secluded country lane outside a small locality 
within a few miles of the prohibited zone. 

I was one of a party of four—my two 
prospective travelling companions and I, and 
a young man who had escorted us on behalf 
of the escape organisation. One of my 
companions was of medium height and build. 
I judged him to be in his middle forties. The 
other was younger by several years, and of 
heavier build. With neither of them had I 
yet exchanged a single word; in the train we 
had kept apart. 

Along the lane now came a thick-set, 
tough-looking individual. Our escort went 
forward to meet him, said a few words to 
him, and, with a farewell nod towards us, left. 
The newcomer beckoned to us to follow him. 

We soon left the lane and walked for about 
half-a-mile along a footpath through fields. 
We came to a small clearing among trees. 
Here, said our new guide, we would wait for 
the sun to set. 

The arduous part of our journey was about 
to begin. Far away to the south the foothills 
of the Pyrenees could be seen. Behind them, 
invisible, rose some of the highest peaks in 
the whole range of mountains. It would 
take us, I had been told, three days to reach 
friends in Spain. Much of our way would 
lie through snow; but the route which had 
been chosen for us was considered safe. 

My two travelling-companions seemed to 
be acquaintances of long standing. That 
neither of them was a fellow-countryman of 
mine I was fairly certain. The presumption 
was that each of them was French. The elder, 
I had been told, was to be known as Laurent, 
and the younger as Francois; but these, I 
assumed, were not their real Christian names. 

We sat down on the ground and chatted 
quietly. No name appeared to have been 
selected for me, for Laurent now decided with 
Francois that they would call me Jean. 
Neither, I thought, suspected I was English. 


HEN it grew dark we moved on. We 
had not gone far when we saw a man 
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coming towards us. He stopped when he 
reached us and greeted the man with us. He 
was carrying a heavy pack. Rather below 
average height but wiry, he appeared to be 
in his early thirties. It was he, we now 
learnt, who would take us into the forbidden 
zone and over the Pyrenees. Spanish, it 
appeared, was his mother-tongue and only 
language. 

Night had now fallen. With our mountain- 
guide we resumed our tramp across country. 
Before long we stopped at a small farmhouse 
where we picked up another man who, it 
transpired, was coming along with us to learn 
the route and to assist our guide. He, too, 
was carrying a heavy pack—-food and wine 
for the journey, he would explain. He spoke 
French and Spanish. 

We set out in single file. It was so dark 
that we had to keep close on each other's 
heels. A rough footpath up which we climbed 
quickly took us above the snow-line. We 
tramped steadily upwards for several hours. 

At two o'clock in the morning our guides 
brought us to a halt. The sky was clear. We 
saw that we had reached a sheepfold. It was 
unoccupied by either shepherd or sheep, but 
the latter had only too obviously and recently 
dwelt therein in some number. Nevertheless, 
after eating some bread and meat and drinking 
some wine from the guides’ packs, we pre- 
ferred the malodorous shelter to the cold 
night outside. 

At six o'clock in the morning we left our 
shelter. It was Sunday. For .the next 
eighteen hours we plodded through the snow 
in pathless country. It was stiff climbing 
nearly all the way. Yet our guides would 
not let us pause for breath for more than a 
few minutes at a time: there was, we under- 
stood, a shelter to be reached. Throughout 
those hours we had to lift one heavy foot 
above the other, sometimes across patches 
of ice, and sometimes in snow so soft that we 
sank into it up to our knees. Progress at 
times dropped to a slow crawl, with pauses 
every few yards to recover from the exhausting 
labour of lifting our legs out of the deep holes 
which they made in the snow. The guides 
relentlessly urged us to keep moving. 

Only the fear of another night in the cold 
kept me going. Several times I fell to the 
ground, overcome by total fatigue. Then | 
would take a nip from my flask of rum or 
from a bottle of Napoleon brandy which 
Francois carried in his overcoat pocket, get 





up, and trot off quite briskly for another few 
yards. Once, at least, I told the others to go 
on without me. Whereupon they sat down 
beside me and waited for me to recover. 

Each of us straggled in turn. The senior 
guide became visibly worried by our softness. 
On one occasion, as we were working our 
way round the flank of a hill, I happened to 
be ahead when | heard shouting behind me. 
Francois had settled himself comfortably 
down in the snow. He was imperturbably 
waiting for assistance to get an ice-bound leg 
freed. He had been too slow in taking his 
next step and was stuck fast up to the knee. 
After this incident our guide gave us a severe 
scolding. He had been gravely alarmed lest 
the reverberations of our voices bring down 
an avalanche of snow upon us. 

It was nearly midnight when we reached 
the outskirts of a mountain hamlet. Through- 
out the day we had not seen a single other 
human being. The hamlet itself was asleep. 

Bidding us remain silent, so as not to arouse 
the village dogs, the principal guide went off 
to find us a night’s lodging. We had no 
desire to talk. We were all bordering on 
exhaustion and suffering from the effects of 
the sun and the glare from the snow during 
the daylight hours. 

The guide was soon back with news of a 
meal and a shelter. The former was taken 
in the kitchen of a farmer’s house. We sat 
down to it speechless with physical fatigue. 

After supper we were taken into a two- 
storey barn behind the farmhouse. There were 
sheep on the ground-floor. A ladder led up 
to a loft.in which straw was stored. The 
farmer spread some of it over the wooden 
floor. The three of us threw ourselves down 
on it and let the farmer pitchfork great heaps 
of it over us to keep us warm. The two guides 
left us. They would sleep, perhaps, in the 
farmer's kitchen. 

Towards noon on the following day, 
Monday, hot soup, bread, and wine were 
brought up to us in the loft, with a request 
to take care not to let ourselves be seen. We 
were to remain in the barn until after the 
villagers had gone to bed. 

According to the guide, we were now well 
inside the prohibited zone. The nearest point 
on the Franco-Spanish frontier was only a 
few miles away. As the crow flies, we had 
covered only a dozen miles from the railway 
station which we had left on the Saturday 
evening. On the ground, however, we must 
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have covered in twenty-three hours of uphill 
tramping some three or four times that 
distance. 


was two o'clock in the morning of Tuesday 

when we left the barn and passed silently 
out of the sleeping hamlet. We tramped 
steadily for seven hours, sometimes uphill, 
but sometimes downhill. At about nine 
o'clock we found ourselves in a wood on a 
plateau overlooking a valley from which 
sounds of human activity reached us through 
the clear mountain-air. Beyond us we could 
see some formidable snow-covered peaks. 
The two guides now left us. They would 
return for us later in the day, they said. 
With that explanation we had to be content. 

Our confidence in the senior guide was by 
no means boundless. Nevertheless, we had 
taken a fancy to him. He enjoyed, at any 
rate, our unstinted admiration of his pro- 
digious toughness and his manifestly intimate 
knowledge of every inch of the ground which 
we had already covered. He called himself 
the King of the Mountains and boasted of the 
fortune which he had amassed in a few 
adventurous years. The guide's assistant was 
a nondescript person, physically powerful but 
soft in character. 

We were no longer so far above the snow- 
line. Yet it was cold enough to make us 
want a fire. We built one on a patch of 
clear ground among the trees. A few hours 
later we frantically beat it out. Dense under- 
brush just beneath the surface of the ground 
was smouldering and threatening to start a 
furious blaze. 

Squatting under the trees, we spent the day 
smoking, chatting, and guardedly furthering 
our acquaintanceship. Francois, | now con- 
sidered, was Belgian, not French. Laurent, 
too, might be Belgian; whatever he was, he 
was not, I thought, French. Later I would 
learn that Laurent had now decided that I 
was English, but that Frangois had declined 
to agree with him. In more agreeable com- 
pany than that of my two fellow-fugitives | 
could not have wished to find myself. 

At about five o'clock in the afternoon the 
two guides reappeared. The senior had 
brought with him a brand-new ice-pick. I 
thought, a little apprehensively, of those 
snow-capped peaks ahead of us. In the town 
clothes which the three of us wore we were 
not suitably clad and equipped. There was, 
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however, encouraging news: we would be in 
Spain some time during the night, enjoying a 
hot meal in a safe and warm shelter. 

Our route now took us at first through 
relatively level country covered with only a 
shallow layer of snow. Darkness fell. We 
came to a mountain-road. We were about to 
cross it when we saw lights moving. We froze 
instantly into immobility. Then the senior 
guide crept forward to investigate. 

While he was gone we anxiously considered 
whether our guides, during their prolonged 
absence from the wood in which they had left 
us in the morning, might not have been 
indiscreet. Had they alerted, even inadvert- 
ently, the enemy? 

Five minutes later the guide came back to 
us. ‘German patrol,’ he announced. Some 
angry words were spoken, quickly followed 
by a headlong flight away from the road. 

After stopping for breath, we discussed the 
situation. The guide said he would have to 
change his route: there would be no warm 
shelter that night. More angry words were 
spoken. The guide, too, became angry; but, 
whereas our anger had sprung from fear, his 
was the rightful wrath of an adult with 
naughty children on his hands. Soon we 
were again trotting obediently behind his 
heels 

Presently we found ourselves peering down 
at what appeared in the night to be a large 
sheet of water several hundred feet below us. 
At our level a narrow shelf had been cut 
horizontally along the almost vertical face of 
a cliff, down which we were looking at the 
water. The shelf afforded a precarious foot- 
path, along which the guide now invited us 
to tread. It was dark, but not too dark to 
conceal from us that, while we had the solid 
wall of the cliff on our left, there was a pre- 
cipitous fall into space on our right. 

We had not gone more than a few yards 
along this dizzy footway when Laurent halted 
to lean against the rocky face of the cliff. He 
was subject, he announced quite calmly, to 
vertigo and was uncertain whether he would 
be able to proceed. The shelf was too narrow 
for one of us to give him the illusion of a 
barrier between himself and emptiness. For 
that matter, | was hugging the wall pretty 
closely myself. We sought to assist our 
friend by closing our ranks. For an inter- 
minable quarter of an hour we moved warily 
forwards. 


From the farther end of the precipice the 
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guide quickly led us into a large cowshed 
where, warmed a little by proximity to a 
dozen milch-cows standing or lying in their 
stalls, we recovered from our exertions. 

It was the guide's favourite hour for a 
halt—two o'clock in the morning. We should 
have been in Spain, but, owing to our pre- 
cipitate flight from the German patrol, Spain 
was now indefinitely far ahead. 


T daybreak the guide bade us bestir 
ourselves and seek safer daylight cover. 
At a short distance from the cowshed, along 
a mud lane, he left us by some trees and went 
off with his assistant, in search, he said, of 
more food for the journey. We spent a cold 
and miserable day, not daring to move farther 
than within a radius of a few yards, and with 
no notion of our whereabouts. It was now 
Wednesday. 

The guides did not return until after five 
o'clock in the afternoon. For the next nine 
hours we proceeded without halting. We 
climbed steeply nearly all the way. There was 
thick snow underfoot and, here and there, we 
had to step on patches of ice. After nightfall 
the guide had to make frequent use of an 
acetylene lamp. The flame was constantly 
blown out. It may have assisted the guide 
himself; to the rest of us it was merely a light 
ahead which we must try to follow. 

Once we came upon a strip of ice which 
proved to be about thirty or forty feet wide. 
It was tilted before us at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. It may have been a frozen mountain 
torrent running down the side of a hill around 
which we were making our way. The upper 
end of this band of ice was above us out of 
sight on our right, while the lower end was 
below us out of sight on our left. 

The ice-pick was now brought into use. 
From our edge of the strip the senior guide 
hacked out in front of him a line of footholds. 
It took him a long time to get across. His 
assistant held the acetylene lamp for him and 
relit it when it blew out. 

His task completed, the guide, holding the 
lamp in one hand, came back to help each 
of us across in turn with the other. Laurent 
explained to the guide that he would not be 
able to go that way. The guide blandly asked 
him what he proposed to do, and began leading 
him across with the junior guidé following. 
On their way the light blew out again. I 
braced myself to meet a tragedy. I think 





Francois too felt the tension. Then the lamp 
was relit. Laurent, we saw, was steadily 
stepping forwards. 

The guide, with his flock intact, kept us 
going until his habitual hour of two o'clock 
in the morning, when we found ourselves 
standing, half-frozen and all but exhausted, 
outside a tiny shack high up on an exposed 
and windy plateau thickly covered with snow. 
The guide said we had reached the Hétel de 
Paris. 

There was a small open doorway which we 
found to be doorless. Inside we saw a raised 
platform occupying about half the area of 
the shelter. The rest of the ground surface 
might be used as a fireplace. There was a 
stack of firewood outside. We lost no time 
in setting a large heap of it ablaze. 

There was room for only four of us to sit 

along the edge of the platform in front of the 
fire. The two guides seized places away from 
the open doorway, and promptly fell asleep. 
The fifth man had to lie on the platform 
behind four backs which kept much of the 
warmth of the fire off him. It was Laurent, 
I remember, who spent most of the night 
there. 
Despite the huge fire within a couple of 
feet of me, the cold was so intense and the 
icy wind found so many chinks between the 
logs of the hut that I was unable to get the 
chill out of my bones. In the morning the 
guide sought to cheer us by telling us of a 
large party which he had brought that way 
on a previous occasion: most of his charges 
had had to spend the night round a fire outside 
the shelter. 


AT eight o'clock in the morning we left 
our inadequate refuge to continue our 
tramp through the snow. It was now 
Thursday. 

On the way the guide pointed to another 
tiny shelter. This one had a closing door. 
The guide called it the Ritz. Later he showed 
us a spot where the frozen bodies of a group 
of escaping American airmen had been found. 

After a while we went downhill until we 
reached another piece of rising ground leading 
up to a dip between two peaks. ‘There,’ said 
the guide, ‘is the Spanish frontier.’ 

A strong wind was blowing down through 
the gap towards us. Even with a woollen 
scarf wrapped tightly round my head I could 
feel its icy breath. The ground had now 
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become hard and slippery. My two com- 
panions pressed ahead with the chief guide. 
The junior guide gave me a hand up the 
gradient for a while and then went on to join 
the others. I could see their figures silhouetted 
against the sky as they stood on the dip ahead 
of me. A moment later they went over the 
ridge and disappeared from my sight. 

Spain was fifty paces from me. For another 
minute or so I would be quite alone up in 
those high mountains. My friends had 
reached Spain. I, too, was about to leave a 
land ruled by the enemy. I must have been 
rather overwrought, for I now sang out, at 
the top of my voice for the first time in my 
life, the opening lines of ‘God Save the King.’ 
The thankfulness in my notes would be heard 
by no human being, but the defiance would 
be carried back by the wind towards the 
enemy. 3 

There was no wind on the Spanish side of — 
the ridge. A wonderful downhill prospect lay 
stretched out below us. It was eleven o'clock 
in the morning. In the sunshine of Spain we 
drank up the last drops of Napoleon brandy. 


ALF-AN-HOUR later we were off again. — 

For an hour or so we trotted swiftly © 
downhill until we came to a running stream. — 
There we stopped and lazed for some hours © 
in the sun. It was good to be below the 
snow-line. 

At six o'clock in the evening our guide told — 
us that it was time to move on. We still had © 
a long way to go, he said. 

The guide's timing was excellent. 


By the © 
time we reached a mountain-road darkness ~ 
had fallen. We walked until the accustomed ~ 
hour of two o'clock in the morning, keeping 
to the road all the way. Not a single vehicle 
or human being passed us. The road was 


fairly level, but roughly paved. I, for one, 
found the going almost as hard as it had 
been in the snow. 

Leaving us on the outskirts of a village, the 
guide went off to arrange for shelter. He 
returned with a whispered word of caution. 
Looking at our feet, he warned us to observe 
dead silence by picking out soft patches of 
ground for each step. 

A few minutes later we were eating an 
enormous meal, drinking red wine, and 
roasting ourselves in front of a fire in a tiny 
inn. We were given a room on the first floor. 
By way of furniture there were one chair and 
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one double-bed. None of us tossed for the 
chair. The three of us were soon fast asleep 
on the bed. 

At noon a hot meal and a bucket of water 
were brought in to us. We would continue 
our journey after the village had gone to 
sleep. In the meantime we were to keep to 
our room. It was Friday. A week had now 
elapsed since I had gone to my rendezvous 
by the railway-station bookstall. 

Our two guides did not fetch us from our 
room until four o'clock in the morning. With 
them we tramped across hilly but no longer 
mountainous country until just after midday, 
when we stopped at the mouth of a large cave 
which nature had let into the side of a steep 
cliff. There the senior guide left us, after 
telling us that our footwork was very nearly 
done but that, as we were several days over- 
due, he would have to arrange a new rendez- 
vous with a friend in whose hands he would 
leave us. 

A mountain-stream ran down near the cave. 
In it we took our first bath in eight days. 
Two of us also had our first shave; but 
Laurent had somehow managed to shave 
regularly. The junior guide kept his beard. 

By nightfall our guide had not reappeared. 
We slept on the ground just outside the cave. 
We waited for our guide throughout the 
following morning. By the middle of the 


day his assistant had become worried by his 
chief's prolonged absence. So had we. 

Late in the afternoon the guide turned up. 
With him was a friend of his, but not, we 
hoped, the friend who was to take charge of 
us, for both the guide and his friend were tipsy. 
The King of the Mountains now stretched 
himself out on the ground and fell asleep. 

At nine o'clock in the evening he shook 
himself awake and took us down from the 
cave to a road. He fell down once or twice 
on the way, but bawled at us that he was not 
drunk and knew what he was doing. It 
seemed prudent to agree with him. 

After an hour's easy walking we reached a 
broad stream which ran under a road. There 
we waited. Francois, whose shoes were 
falling to pieces, bathed his aching feet. It 
was Sunday evening. 

At one o'clock in the morning we heard 
the sound of an approaching motor vehicle. 
The car stopped. We got into it. Our flight 
over the Pyrenees had come to an end. 

Later, we estimated that, in the course of 
eight days— instead of the three which we had 
been led to expect—-we had spent some seventy 
hours covering, generally in soft snow, rather 
more than a hundred miles over some of the 
most difficult terrain in the whole range of the 
Pyrenees and that our route had taken us up 
to about 8500 feet above sea-levei. 


Hints 


‘Hints,’ said the signpost; magic-wise 
The road lay open to our eyes, 

Where bracken-rust and berry-tints 
Coloured the way that led to Hints. 


The air was full of signs and sounds 
From leafy spinneys, grassy mounds, 
Weaving enchantment in the mind 
Of secret places still to find, 


Till sight of roof-tops, toad-stool gay, 

In nook and hollow tucked away, 

With little chimneys smoking blue, 
Showed us at last where Hints came true ; 


And winking pane and drooping eave, 
And doorways bright as make-believe, 
Beckoned us in with gleams and glints, 
Into the very heart of Hints. 


ELIZABETH FLEMING. 





Exploring Beehive Houses in 
the Hebrides 





DAPHNE D. C. 


WENT looking for beehive houses in the 

Hebrides. Beehive houses are small, dry- 
stone buildings, in shape like an old-fashioned 
bee-skep. The beehive or false arch antedates 
the true arch; beehive vaulted structures date 
back to prehistoric times, yet, in the Outer 
Hebrides, shieling huts roofed in this manner 
have been in use within living memory. The 
typical beehive hut is very simple, circular, 
made of flagstones, which, above the level of 
the hut wall, overlap one on the other, like 
the windings of the straw bands of the bee- 
skep, until the roof can be closed with two or 
three, or even a single slab. The whole 
structure is wind- and rain-proofed with a 
covering of turves. There may be a built-out 
stone porch to protect the low doorway. 
Normally, there are no windows. 

This was the soct of hut that the monks of 
the Celtic Church built for themselves round 
their churches in Scotland and Ireland, usually 
of wood and turves, but, where these were not 
available, of unhewn slabs of stone. And in 
the Outer Hebrides, in the mountains of 
Lewis and Harris, where timber is very scarce 
and stone is very plentiful, these bechive huts 
have been in use as summer shielings till the 
present century. In Lewis, the custom of 
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taking the cattle up to the hill-pastures or 
shielings, for the summer grazing, still lingers, 
but the shieling huts now in use are all of 
normal rectangular shape with ordinary 
pitched roofs. 


E first Hebridean beehive hut that I 

visited was at Garynahine on the west 
coast of Lewis. The hut was on the side of a 
low rocky knoll; beside it were the ruins of 
two other, rectangular-shaped, shieling huts. 
The beehive house, however, is intact. There 
are two doorways, only 3 feet high, so that 
one must crawl inside. Once in, it is possible 
to stand erect, for the hut is over 6 feet high. 
The diameter of the hut is some 7 feet. It is 
built of very large slabs of gneiss, some of 
which are over 4 feet in length; the roof is 
finally closed with three slabs. The little hut, 
still with some of the original cover of turves, 
blends with the hillside at its back, and is 
almost invisible from the distance. 

This Garynahine hut is unusual in having a 
space in the thick wall left to serve for fire- 
place and chimney: in most of the huts the 
fire was merely made on the floor and the 
smoke escaped through the door or through 
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the top slab of the roof, which could be 
removed to serve a8 a temporary smoke-vent. 

One account suggests that this particular 
hut was built about 1780, but the story is 
rather indefinite and may simply mean that it 
was repaired then. It was used as a shicling 
in 1866. Another group of bechive huts near 
by was only abandoned in 1872, and then just 
because the ground was taken over for deer 
forest. Yet the curious fact about these 
Hebridean beehive huts is that there is no 
record or tradition of their building, assuming 
that the Garynahine date of 1780 relates to 
no more than a repair. The islanders’ tradi- 
tion is that the huts are very ancient, that 
nobody knows when they were built or by 
whom, and that nobody building a small hut 
to-day would use that style of architecture. 
Archaeologists exploring the beehive huts a 
hundred years ago, when the Hebridean tradi- 
tions were better preserved and known than 
they are nowadays, got the same account 
nobody knew when they were built. 

It is tempting to try to date some of the 
beehive huts back to the Celtic Church, and 
this can be done with certainty in the case of 
many Irish examples and with two beehive 
vaulted chapels in the Hebrides. But, for the 
most part, there is nothing to date the 
Hebridean beehive huts by, and it seems prob- 
able that, though ancient, they do not go as 
far back as the Celtic Church period. Dry- 
stone buildings need constant repair, and 
perhaps the beehive shielings are only a few 
hundred years old. They must be at least 
that, or else the mid-19th-century investigators 
would have got some tradition of their 
building. 


I is a strange experience, walking over the 

Lewis moors, jumping the peat-hags and 
fording the little streams, and then coming 
suddenly upon a group of beehive houses. 
They merge into the landscape, looking like 
the small humpy mounds of stone and soil on 
the moor round them. Some groups are still 
intact—one I found had the last repair to its 
roof done in timber planks; many more are 
merely circular rickles of stone whose roofs 
have fallen in. 

There is a whole ruined village of beehive 
huts in Lewis, upon the shores of the fiord 
inlet of Loch Resort, which bites deeply into 
the land along the boundary between Harris 
and Lewis. Here there is a little glen which 
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leads down to a shingle beach upon the Lewis 
side of Loch Resort, and at the back of the 
beach, a small stream meandering past it, is 
the beehive village. 

The huts are in two groups. One grou 
on a mound, set above the valley floor, 
on this are three beehive vaulted 
now very ruinous. One was 
round beehive hut with a big 


triple structure built round a big rock, three 
cells serving as living-room, ‘dairy, and churn- 
room. The turf of the mound on which the 
huts stand is very green. The soil is full of 
limpet shells, of which the beehive folk seem 
to have been very fond, and dark with ash 
from their peat fires. In the soil, too, are 
fragments of coarse pottery, not necessarily 
very ancient, for the Lewis people made their 
own rough pots till the coming of good steamer 
services. 

The most interesting part of the village 
is, however, the second group, down beside 
the shingle of the beach. It was a block of 
twelve beehive huts linked together with 
passages. A Lewis man suggested to me that 
the whole may have been covered over with 
soil like a tumulus, though this would lead 
to many difficulties of ventilation. It must 
have been a regular warren of a place with the 
small round cells linked by dark low passages. 
Now it is very dilapidated. It is on record 
that these houses were used as shielings in 
1823. But I think that their use as shiclings 
is secondary and that they were originally a 
permanent village. The site is suitable; the 
glen has the old ridging of lazy-bed cultiva- 
tion; the beach could be used as a landing- 
place by small boats. 


ERE are other beehive cells on the out- 
lying islands of the Hebrides—St Kilda, 
the Flannans, Rona, which has a definitely 
Celtic Church beehive vaulted chapel, and 
Sula Sgeir. The Sula Sgeir beehives have been 
used till the present day as shelters by the men 
visiting the rocks to catch young gannets. 
But perhaps the most interesting of the 
Hebridean beehive structures are those on 
Eilean na Naoimh (Island of the Saints), one 
of the Garvelloch group in the Inner Hebrides. 
These islands lie in the Firth of Lorne, between 
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Mull and Oban. Eilean na Naoimh has the 
ruin of a monastery of the Celtic Church. 
Some of the buildings are of uncertain date 
and were roofed in the ordinary way, but the 
small chapel can be dated as certainly of the 
Celtic Church. This chapel is a small, 
rectangular, drystone building, measuring 21 
by 11 feet. There is a single small east window 
with a double splay in the very thick wall. 
The roof is gone, but the top of the walls 
converge inward showing that the chapel 
originally had a beehive vaulted stone roof. 

The Garvelloch Islands are almost certainly 
the Hinba of Adamnan's Life of St Columba, 
and this site on Eilean na Naoimh is pretty 
surely that of the monastery of Columba's 
uncle, Ernan. It is possible that the chapel 
there is the very one, undoubtedly it is on the 
site of the very one, in which St Columba cele- 
brated the so-called Mass of the Saints, at 
which Sts Cormac, Comgall, and Brendan 
were present, and St Brendan saw a ball of 
fire rise from Columba's head. 

Some way off from the chapel and monastic 
site on the Garvelloch, there is an enormous 
double beehive house. It consists of two bee- 
hive vaulted cells connected by a doorway. 
One of them is much bigger than the other, 
and both are very considerably larger than the 
ordinary Lewis shieling. Are these to be 
dated with the Celtic chapel and with St 
Columba? It is an impossible question to 
answer, for the beehives are at some little 
distance from the monastic site and could well 
be much later—perhaps shielings or even a 
permanent house dating from the not so very 
remote times when people lived and farmed 
on this now deserted island. 


T is interesting to compare the Scottish 
beehive houses with the many more 
numerous examples of the west of Ireland. 
There one finds many groups of ruined bee- 
hive houses, some associated with certain 
Celtic Church sites and others situated inside 
the massive prehistoric stone forts where they 
served as shelters for the inhabitants. The 
best group associated with the Celtic Church 
are on the Skellig Rocks off the coast of Kerry 


—large, well-preserved huts, which formed an 
island retreat of the Celtic monks. In the 
same district, on the mainland of Dingle 
peninsula, there is a perfect bechive roofed 
stone chapel, a small rectangular structure 
whose walls converge steadily in till the roof 
can be closed by a single line of slabs. It has 
a single west door and a small cast window, 
and the chapel of Eilean na Naoimh must 
have closely resembled it before it lost its roof. 

In this same country of Dingle one sees bee- 
hive vaulted huts still in use for henhouses and 
other similar purposes. I have, however, been 
told that the art of building very large bechive 
houses has been lost, that if a big one in 
regular use falls down it is replaced by a much 
smaller structure. 

On Inishmore, the largest of the Aran 
Islands, in Galway Bay, I visited two beehive 
houses—one a very big one, quite perfect, and 
perhaps dating back to prehistoric times; the 
other, a smaller thing, out on the bare lime- 
stone plateau of the island uplands, which 
appeared to be a modern one put up as a 
shelter for the men working on the stone walls 
of the island fields or tending their animals. 

The beehive false arch affected the method 
of construction of ordinary arches in Ireland 
to some extent. The massive vaulted roof of 
Cormac’s Chapel (1134) on the Rock of 
Cashel in Co. Tipperary, although a true arch, 
has features which show that its builders were 
deriving their ideas from the bechive vault; 
the corbel principle is introduced in the struc- 
ture and the individual stones are less highly 
inclined than they should be for an ordinary 
arch 


So in Scotland, the beehive houses always 
seem to leave one with a question-mark. The 
chapels on Rona and the Garvelloch to be 
dated with the Celtic Church; the huts of the 
Lewis and Harris shielings perhaps very 
ancient, perhaps relatively modern, an old 
method of building preserved and continued 
as it has been in Ireland to the present day, 
because of shortage of timber. It is perhaps 
only possible to repeat the Hebrideans’ own 
words about these shieling huts—that they are 
very old and that no one remembers when or 
by whom they were built. 





Your Dog and You 





VIN ARLINGTON 


OME time ago a heartbroken correspon- 

dent wrote me about her dearly-loved 
Labrador which strayed on farmland, was 
shot and mortally wounded by the farmer, 
who callously left it to die. ‘How can a man 
be so inhuman!" she underlined passionately. 
‘And what can we do to protect defenceless 
dogs against such monstrous treatment?’ 

Reading her letter I recalled a lovely still 
summer evening when a Suffolk farmer and 
I were chatting against the gate of a field in 
which a flock of shorn sheep lay like a dirty 
grey cloud. In the middle of a joke about the 
Government the farmer growled: ‘Now 
what?’ as one or two of the sheep rose with 
quavering, uneasy ba-a-a-s. Suddenly the 
whole flock scrambled up, rushed crazily 
down the field. We saw a black-and-white 
dog, teeth bared, racing after them in devilish 
glee, reducing them to a state of terrified 
exhaustion before our shouts and flung sticks 
headed the animal off. It leapt the hedge and 
disappeared into a near-by wood with a 
defiant wave of the tail, while the enraged 
farmer cursed it, cursed its owner for not 
controlling it, and added savagely: ‘If I'd 
had my gun I'd have shot it!’ 

The law says a farmer mustn't shoot a dog 
even when he actually sees it worrying his 
sheep, until he has used every means to 
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frighten it off. But so many dogs have 
savagely mauled or killed so many sheep, or 
caused ewes to drop their lambs, that some 
farmers, unable to stand such losses, have 
given up sheep-farming; others shoot stray 
dogs on sight. The National Farmers’ Union 
has appealed to Parliament for further legis- 
lation to deal with straying dogs. Meantime, 
they ask: *What can we do to stop it?’ 

The same question is asked by infuriated 
town-dwellers when dogs are blandly allowed 
to foul pavements and doorsteps, to disturb 
their sleep at night, and to dig in their gardens. 
Occasionally they write bitter letters to the 
newspapers or take a dog-owner to court; 
some local authorities have made it a punish- 
able offence to allow dogs to foul pavements. 
But the grievances remain, and, as more and 
more people are keeping a dog as a protection 
against burglars, they are likely to increase. 
Yet most dog-owners are decent, law-abiding 
citizens who would not willingly incense or 
harm others. The difficulty is to make them 
realise that their dog can do anything wrong. 

Take sheep-worrying for instance. A 
National Farmers’ Union official told me: 
‘It’s almost impossible to convince the 
ordinary dog-owner that his dog so peacefully 
sleeping by the fire could ever be a sheep- 
worrier. Yet spaniels (No. 1 dog in popu- 





larity) and terriers are the worst offenders.” 
And it is possible that you—oh, quite 
innocently—began it. Perhaps when a puppy, 
your dog ran up to some sheep in a field. It 
was laughable to see silly sheep running from 
that impudent, staggering little creature. 
When it got older there was no harm in letting 
it chase sheep just a little bit before you 
whistled it off. But your dog had tasted the 
excitement of the chase. For months—for 
ever maybe, if no opportunity offered itself— 
that memory would lie dormant. Then one 
day when you are busy, your dog bored, it 
may wander off, see some sheep in a field. 
The old excitement flares up irresistibly, 
and . . . there is another sheep-worrier to 
enrage farmers and imperil our meagre meat 
ration. But you, the owner, would be 
sublimely unaware of it, wouldn't believe it 
possible. 


F dog-owners understood doggy nature 

better and knew how to develop the 
obedience innate in all dogs a minor war that 
has existed for decades could end in a very 
short time. A visit to the next dog-show 
would give them proof of this. 

At many big dog-shows to-day the most 
popular event with the general pubiic is the 
obedience class. A huge ring is used for this. 
Every ringside seat is occupied and, behind the 
seats, spectators stand six, eight, ten deep. 
The steward calls a number; a handler comes 
into the ring with his dog, and at a sign from 
the judge he gives his dog an order. 

Spellbound the spectators watch the dog, 
which, oblivious of crowds, the din of barking 
dogs, voices booming over loudspeakers, has 
eyes and ears only for his handler. At his 
handler’s command he walks at heel, wheeling, 
turning as if he and his handler were one; he 
sits, lies down, picks one article from several 
which his handler has held out to him; then, 
in company with all the other competing dogs, 
he lies down and waits for fifteen minutes 
while his handler goes right out of sight. 
Ignoring temptingly offered food, and with 
the judge walking around him, he stays, eyes 
fixed on the exit where his handler went. 
Sometimes a chorus of sympathetic 
*‘Oooooh’s!” goes up from the crowd as a 
dog, finding the waiting almost unbearable, 
wriggles towards the exit. 

*Marvellous!’ people say, with shining eyes. 
‘But these are special dogs trained by 
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professionals.’ Not at all! Almost all the 
handlers are ordinary dog-owners—men and 
women—who joined one of the obedience 
classes which are being formed all over the 
country and learned how to handle their dog 
and to teach it to obey. Any owner who is 
willing to learn can do the same. Some 
societies, of which ASPADS (Associated 
Sheep, Police and Army Dogs Society) is the 
most important, welcome all breeds. Others, 
like the British Alsatian Association, only 
train a certain breed. Classes are held once 
or twice a week, at times most convenient to 
members; the fee is about a guinea a year and 
includes third-party insurance, sometimes up 
to £1000. 

A recent visit to an ASPADS obedience 
class held in a church hall showed how heipful 
such courses can be. While the branch 
secretary proudly enrolled the hundredth 
member, men, women, and children sat round 
the hall with their dogs and chatted. On the 
floor a young woman standing the length of 
the hall away from her dog gave the command 
*Flat!’; a dark-haired man, an Alsatian at 
his heel, walked swiftly round the hall, 
wheeling smartly to left, to right, and about- 
turning; a tall man in the middle was teaching 
his eight-months corgi to sit. 

Next, the beginners’ class was called and 
owners and dogs took the floor—the tall man 
with the corgi, a girl of fourteen with a 
spaniel, two ladies with two cute miniature 
poodles, lads and men with Labradors, 
retrievers, and Alsatians, each dog wearing a 
slim chain slip-collar, each owner watching 
the trainer in the centre. For an hour the 
trainer showed his pupils how to speak to a 
dog, how to make it sit by simultaneously 
pressing its flanks with the left hand and 
pulling up the lead with the right, how to make 
it keep to heel on and off the lead whether you 
walk fast or slow. 

Then it was time for the advanced class. 
This was a special night for them, for the 
portly man with the score-card coming on to 
the floor was a Championship Show judge. 
The steward called ‘No. 8,’ and a slightly 
nervous, red-headed young man with a 
Labrador entered the ring. He began with 
the heel test. ‘Off the lead, please,’ murmured 
the judge. The young man took the dog's 
lead off, started again. Right through the 
heel exercises, and through the send away, 
drop and recall, retrieve, scent discrimination, 
refusal of food tests. Marks were awarded as 
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if competing at a dog-show, but here the judge 
said why marks were lost—say for a second 
command or sign-—and afterwards during 
refreshments he answered any questions 
pupils cared to ask. 

It was obvious that the dogs were happy 
and their owners proud of them, for there is 
nothing quite like the joyous relationship 
existing between a master and a well-trained 
dog. The dog wins admiration wherever it 
goes and can be relied upon to behave in its 
master’s absence. How long it takes to train 
depends on the dog and its owner, and if it is 
given a few minutes’ daily practice at home. 


A’ an owner, you should know how to 
control your dog, and if you cannot 
attend classes there are some excellent 


training establishments where your dog will 
be trained for you. Or there are one or two 
excellent books which will help you to under- 
stand your dog and to train it at home. You 
owe it to yourself and to the community to do 
this—and you owe it to your dog. For as a 
wise old sportsman said to me recently: 
“There are two things in this troubled world 
which you can still trust to-day. One is spelt 
G-O-D and the other D-O-G.’ 

It is a poor reward to such a friend to expose 
him to the risk of shooting, stoning, injury 
from accidents, and hatred when, if we only 
learn to understand and train him, he can be 
a useful and lovable member of the community. 
And so, as I sympathised with my correspon- 
dent who so grievously lost her Labrador, I 
wondered if the tragedy and the bitterness it 
engendered could not have been avoided. 


Tight Line 


ALAS 


REAKFAST had just finished and the 
Fourth Engineer and I, before starting 
another day's work, were yarning away about 
nothing in particular while gazing shore- 
wards at the collection of native huts that 
clung precariously to the edge of the creeping 
jungle. Suddenly, grasping my arm, he 
pointed downwards towards the waterline. 
There, only a few feet from us, and swimming 
close to the surface, a huge dappled-grey 
shark moved sluggishly and in{jnitely evilly 
in search of scraps from the galley. As it 
rolled, with dorsal and tail fins rippling the 
smooth surface of the sea, we could see its 
vicious mouth working convulsively and the 
small baleful eyes set far back in the sinister 
head. 
There and then we made up our minds to 
catch the forbidding monster and, all thought 
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of the day’s work gone, began formulating 
plans to effect our purpose. We were not long 
in procuring a large steel meathook from the 
galley, and, while the Fourth hastened below 
to the engine-room to shape and sharpen it, I 
approached the Chief Officer for permission 
to use the deep-sea sounding-machine as a 
reel with which to play the giant fish should 
we hook it. In this I was successful and, 
pausing only to yell down to the Fourth that 
he would find me on the poop-deck, I made 
my way aft to where the machine was stowed. 

The deep-sea sounding-machine, by the 
way, is merely a steel drum mounted upon a 
strong rigid standard. Upon the drum is 
coiled over two hundred fathoms of flexible 
steel wire designed to withstand a breaking- 
strain of one ton. The wire is led from the 
machine through a phosphor-bronze sheave 





fixed to the taffrail, over the side. The free 
end of the wire is made fast to a twenty- 
eight-pound lead weight, which, when sound- 
ings are required, is allowed to run to the 
sea-bottom, the length of wire paid out being, 
of course, the depth of water that the ship 
happens to be in. 

All that I required to do was to unshackle 
the heavy lead weight and I had a strong 
tackle with which to hook and play the 
shark. Two handles which constituted part 
of the equipment could be used as brakes by 
merely leaning upon them, and by the time that 
the Fourth appeared, hook in hand, everything 
was ready. The Chief Steward, having heard 
of the scheme, came aft to offer us advice, 
and a pig's cheek for bait. At this juncture 
all of the Mohammedan firemen scattered, 
invoking mercy from Allah for being in the 
company of pork-handling infidels. 


ALLAH or no Allah, curiosity triumphed 
in the end and, jabbering excitedly, the 
firemen leaned over the taffrail as we 
lowered the baited hook over the side. Down 
it went through the crystal green water, 
twisting slowly as the wire was paid out, until, 
finally, close to the bottom, it disappeared 
from view as the shadow of the ship threw 
the depths into darkness. By this time a 
considerable crowd of loafers had collected 
to offer advice, helpful and other, to the 
two fishermen. Also, with the herd-instinct 
common to mankind everywhere, another 
fishing party sprang up, using for their purpose 
a heaving-line, attached to which was a clumsy 
meathook, unbarbed and completely useless. 
These enthusiasts were warned off in no un- 
certain manner. We certainly did not wish 
to have our line entangled with a rubbishy 
piece of rope! 

We waited. For two solid hours we waited, 
while one by one the onlookers dispersed, 
assisted by the bellowing of the bosun, who 
with much cursing demanded to know where 
the lazy fo'c’sle hands were. Overhead the 
tropical sun beat down upon our naked backs, 
and slowly it was being borne.in upon us that 
something was wrong. We were absolutely 
determined to catch that shark. It had 
challenged the hunter instinct which was so 
strong in both of us, and, if we had to wait all 
week, we were going to drag the beast from 
his eerie lair and lay him upon the steel decks 
of the ship. 


surfaces of our bodies. At last, 
lunch-time, a plan was worked 
involved my using one of the native 
rigger canoes cluttered alongside by 
accommodation-ladder. 


ADDLING aft, I seized hold of the baited 

hook and, whilst the Fourth slowly 
reeled out the wire, I took the canoe across 
the bay. When about a hundred yards from 
the ship, the hook was dropped into the 
water, and the canoe reversed, for me to 
begin the return trip to the ship. Hardly had 
I paddled half-a-dozen strokes when I glanced 
at the slowly sinking wire, just in time to see 
it suddenly tauten—and then everything 
began to happen at once. The Fourth, 
slowly paying out the wire to ease the terrific 
strain upon it, was yelling wildly for me to 
hurry on board and help him, I was paddling 
furiously to do just that, and the wire was 
describing amazing geometrical figures upon 
the surface of the water as the huge fish 
fought to free itself from the pitiless hook. 
I was aware of the rapidly swelling throng 
congregating on the after-deck; all hands and 
the cook must have been there, each craning 
his neck the better to watch the outcome of 
this fight. 

Suddenly, when about halfway to the 
accommodation-ladder, | became conscious 
of hysterical shouts which appeared to be 
directed in my general direction. Such was 
the babel that it was impossible to make out 
what was being said, but there was no mis- 
taking the urgent note, and, turning in order 
that I might observe the wire and its gyrations, 
I saw something that nearly froze me where I 
sat. 

The wire, taut as a bar, was coming at me, 
relentlessly, and only a mattes of feet away 
from the outrigger of my flimsy craft. Fasci- 
nated, I could only watch the tiny feather of 
foam as it cleft the water and hear the slight 
hissing it made in doing so. What followed 
was inevitable. As I braced myself for the 
shock, the wire hit the wooden spar of the 
outrigger, stopped for an instant, then, with 
a jerk, lifted the outrigger into the air, where, 
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as I tumbled into the water, it hung for a 
moment before capsizing. Limp, and nearly 
sick with fear, | opened my eyes under water 
and could see with case the monster as it 
moved, almost upside down, away from me. 
The writhing tail, the fins moving convuisively, 
and that wire streaking from the corner of 
the dark shadow that was its mouth. All this 
in a second or so, before I shot to the surface 
and, flailing wildly, made a grab for the up- 
turned canoe, just as it was moving out of 
my reach. 

Scared to death, | somehow managed to 
clamber across the narrow keel of the thing 
and, clearing the water from my cyes, took 
stock of my situation. By then, with the so- 
called courage born of desperation, I had 
calmed sufficiently to enable me to make an 
attempt to better my position in relation to 
the shark. | was conscious of great activity 
on the decks, and idly wondered why human 
beings take such a morbid interest in any of 
their fellows who happen to be in a tight spot. 
All the while, | was being carried along by the 
frantic fish below me, the wire having caught 
in the cross-pieces of the outrigger. The 
thought that other sharks might be attracted 
to the spot by the commotion and blood was 
terrifying. 

I swore in exasperation. It seemed im- 
probable that I could do anything to help 
myself. All | could hope for was that the 
wire would break somewhere between me 
and the shark, when the Fourth, who was still 
reeling out desperately, could haul in again 
and I could return to the ship. Then, tiring 
of the long haul, the great fish began to relax, 
and, seeing that, the Fourth began to reel in 
the slack as quickly as he could, while on 
deck shouts of encouragement were being 
flung at me. As things began to brighten up, 
I realised how thrilling the whole affair had 


been, and was almost sorry that it was reach- 
ing a conclusion. 

The conclusion came quickly. As I was 
drawn steadily nearer to the ship's side, look- 
ing so safe and friendly in its familiar bulk, 
a rope was tossed to me and, with a lunge, it 
was caught and held. I reached the deck 
feeling quite pleased with myself, and only 
with difficulty refrained from passing some 
comment upon my hair-raising adventure. 


AgBArwras, a group aft were striving 
to haul the exhausted shark to the 
surface, and succeeded in doing so as I reached 
the poop. There it lay, writhing slowly, its 
great mouth opening and closing, showing its 
rows of razor-sharp teeth as it rolled upon its 
back. The rifle which the Chief Officer had 
brought on deck during the earlier scene was 
used to hasten the end. Soon the creature's 
struggles ceased and quickly the lifeless 
body was secured with a noose and hauled on 
deck. 

From snout to tail-tip the shark measured 
exactly sixteen feet, and it proved to be a 
tiger-shark, the most feared of all the man- 
eating variety. To extract the teeth, the head 
was boiled, while the contents of the stomach 
were examined. These included, besides the 
hook and bait, several bones, which we took 
to be animal bones, a rusty tin, two nearly 
whole chickens, as well as a lot of smelly 
junk, which had probably been galley scraps. 

When the head had been boiled, the seven 
rows of gleaming, wicked teeth were pulled 
from it and shared among those interested. 
As I write, half-a-dozen of the razor-keen 
triangular pieces of ivory lie upon the desk 
before me, and I often idly wonder what they 
would have felt like had I failed to grab that 
flimsy old canoe. 


—_ 


Captive 


The drowsy stillness of an empty room, 


And sun upon the floor. 
the soft, dry beat of wings, 


There is the sound 


Until the loveliest of coloured things 


Takes rest once more. 


Oh, watch it flutter, see the living bloom 
Of black and scarlet as it stirs again, 
Bright captive, desperate against the pane! 


D. MURRELL SIMMONS. 





Twice-Told Tales 





XXI.—Slick, Right Away 


[From Chambers's Edinburgh Journal of September 1852} 


N some respects, Uncle Sam and Brother 

Jonathan are ‘familiar as household words’ 
on the lips of John Bull; but it may be safely 
affirmed, notwithstanding, that the English 
know less of the Americans than the Americans 
know of the English. We are in the way of 
meeting with our transatlantic cousins very 
frequently, and never without having our 
present affirmation abundantly confirmed. 
This mingled ignorance and indifference on 
the part of Englishmen to what is going on 
in Yankeedom, besides being discreditable, 
will soon be injurious, as any one may satisfy 
himself by a perusal of a couple of pleasant 
volumes from the pen of Captain Mackinnon, 
who travelled through the States lately, with 
his eyes open, not to their faults only, as 
might have been expected in an officer of 
Her Majesty's navy, but to their virtues, 
attainments, and enterprises. He has been 
out spying the land, and brings back a report 
which, though not new to those in the habit 
of reading American newspapers, and talking 
with American visitors, will be both new and 
interesting—we should hope stimulative—to 
the majority of our countrymen. 

Captain Mackinnon impresses us, as he did 
the Americans, as a frank, hearty fellow, who 
can make himself at home at once, anywhere, 
and with any one. During his short sporting 
excursion, he seeras to have picked acquaint- 
ance with nearly all the happy inhabitants of 
that western Eden with which he had become 
so enraptured. Strolling along one day, he 
met with a tall, gaunt Yankee, who knew him, 
and invited him into his log-cabin for a social 
glass and a ‘crack’ after it. This semi-savage- 
looking fellow had been a soldier, and de- 
lighted, like his guest, in the title of captain— 
Captain Ezekiah Conclin Brum. He had 
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been fighting in Mexico and California with 
the ‘Injuns,’ and he had ‘a proposal to make 
to the British government.’ He had heard of 
our Cape and Caffre war, and wondering 
how and why we did not make a shorter 
work of that awkward business, he sent to 
England for a British infantry musket, which 
he produced. ‘Well, captin, did ever you see 
such a clumsy varment in all your born days? 
Now, captin, look out of the doorway: do 
you see that blazed stump? It is seven feet 
high, and broader than any man. It's exactly 
one hundred and fifty yards from my door. 
I have fired that clumsy varment at the stump 
till my head ached and my shoulder was quite 
sore, and have hardly hit it once. Now, then, 
captin, look’ee here (taking up his seven- 
barrelled revolving rifle, and letting fly one 
barrel after the other): I guess you will find 
seven bullets in the blazed stump. I will 
however, stick seven playing cards on the 
stump, in different places, and, if you choose, 
hit them all." After sundry but unaccepted 
offers to his English brother-militant for a 
trial of mutual destructiveness, he made his 
offer to the British government through its 
representative, but which that loyal subject, 
in a fit of mortification, declined to convey, 
on the ground that if he ‘made the finest offer 
in the world to the British government, they 
would only sneer’ at him. However, the 
offer of Captain Brum was to enlist 5000 
Yankee marksmen, each armed with a seven- 
barrelled revolving rifle, and kill ‘all the 
Injuns’ at the Cape in six months for the 
sum of 5,000,000 dollars! ‘We should be 
ekal,” quoth he, ‘to thirty thousand troops 
with such tarnal, stiff, clumsy consarns as 
them reg'lation muskets is. We should do it 
slick, right away.’ 
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The Young Wheat 





GEORGE EWART EVANS 


BOUT eight months after Dad went away 
Mother had a letter. She was nursing 
the baby by the fireplace and our Willy ran 
up the passage to get the letter when he heard 
it drop behind the front-door. We didn’t eat 
any breakfast while she was reading it; but 
she said nothing when she had finished: she 
got up quickly and gave me the baby to hold 
and went into the kitchen. When she came 
back she said: ‘Your father is coming home 
to-morrow.” 

We were all shouting glad, but I could sce 
that our Mum was sad, although she was 
happy, too, like us. Before we went to bed 
that night she told us: * Your father is coming 
on the London bus. Tom, you'll go into 
Grantbridge to meet him. Mary and Willy 
can stay home from school and go with you 
if they like. 

As soon as Mary and Willy heard this there 
was dancing around the table, till Willy 
knocked down a teacup, and then it was bed, 
pretty quick. It was a job to get them to 
sleep that night, because Willy wanted to talk, 
and Mary kept tapping the wall. When I 
came downstairs Mum was cleaning up the 
room. I helped her, and we both sat down 
afterwards to make paper-spills to put on the 
mantelshelf ready for Dad's pipe. As Mum 
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was sitting by the table she said: ‘Tom, while 
I think of it, you won't go asking your father 
too many questions about the aerodrome, will 
you? He'll be tired.” 

When I was in bed I began to think about 
what Mum had said, and it all came back to 
me just like pictures moving across the mind. 
Yes, it was like the real pictures a bit, only 
it was different, because all of it was about 
our Dad and Mum and me and Mary and 
our Willy. 


Dp*° was a lorry-driver. He used to drive 
a big six-wheeler, from Grantbridge to 
London mostly. Once he took me with him 
when he was taking a load of paper from the 
mill up to Fleet Street. We whizzed up to Lon- 
don faster than a car; and when we came to 
the crowded streets and the long lines of buses 
Dad handled the lorry as easily as a little 
baby’s carriage. Sometimes on his way up 
to London he drew up the lorry in front of 
our house, and while Dad and his mate would 
go inside for a meal Willy and me would go 
and sit up in the front seat. Then everybody 
could see, with Willy and me sitting up there, 
that it was our Dad's lorry. Then eight 
months ago Dad gave up driving the lorry and 





went away. It all happened very suddenly. 
I can see quite clear the night he came home. 


HatE 
Hh 
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kept saying it over and over 
: *l only made one mistake in my life 
God, we're paying for it now!" 


ait 


epee 


North. She was facing the fire with her 
back towards us when she said it. 
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But I knew he couldn't do that, because he 
wasn't in the Air Force. Willy is only six 
and he doesn't know any different. I thought 
Dad was driving a lorry in the aerodrome, or 
perhaps working around the hangars like 
Bert Thompson's father. But Willy said our 
Dad would be flying; and every night he used 
to say that he would come zooming over the 
London road in a twin-jet-—right over where 
he used \o drive the lorry. Mum once heard 
him say this, and was quite short with him 
and sent him out to wash himself ready for 
bed. Later, she told me not to talk to Willy 
about the aerodrome: he was too small; he 
wouldn't understand. 

I got a job on the papers after Dad went 
away, and I used to deliver them every 
morning before going to school. The first 
few mornings I went on the round the women 
I met at some of the houses looked at me 
queer-like, with lots of words behind their 
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eyes, not like they used to look when Dad 
was working on the lorries. 

I saw all these pictures that night before 
Dad came home, and | saw him quite plain 
like he used to be when we went up to London 
together, big and grinning-happy, as we swung 
the lorry round into the printing place. But 
though I closed my cyes tight until they ached, 
I couldn't see our Dad working on the 
aerodrome: no picture came at all; every- 
thing was blurred and misty; and I almost 
believed what Bert Thompson said the day 
we nearly had a fight coming home from 
school: ‘You're stretching it! Your old man 
doesn’t work in an acrodrome. He never did. 
Don't tell me!" Though I made him say he 
did before I'd let him go home. 


“[ eroming Dad came beck, WE and 
me were awake before it was light. He 
helped me to deliver the papers so that we 
could go into Grantbridge to meet Dad. 
Mum said we could walk from our village 
into the town—it was only three miles—and 
then we could ride back on the bus with Dad. 
At first only Willy and me were going, but 
Mum said Mary could come, too, if we gave 
her a ride on our backs now and again for © 
her not to get too tired. So after breakfast 
we set off. I was carrying the oil-cloth bag © 
with the lunch, and our Willy had on his best 
jersey, and Mary had a piece of new ribbon. 
We got to Grantbridge a long time before © 
the London bus was supposed to come in, so 
we sat in the park and ate our sandwiches. © 
We were ready for them, especially Willy: © 
he'd wanted to eat them hours before on the © 
way. It was fine sitting in the park when we © 
were supposed to be in school. We made 
pals with a dog, and had a game with him for © 
a long time. But another dog came up, and — 
they went off together: I think they must have 
been stray dogs. We heard a clock striking 
twelve, and we went back to the bus-itage 
and asked the Inspector the exact time the 
London bus would come in. He said: ‘Wait 
on that seat over there and you'll see it before 
long.’ But we got tired of waiting, and Mary 
and Willy started to play hop-scotch on the 
pavement, and I began to wonder what Dad 
would look like. He would be bound to be 
changed after being away for all that time. 
Eight months! I shut my eyes for a while, 
and then suddenly I remembered what Bert 
Thompson shouted after me one day: ‘Your 
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old man's gone for a haircut—a haircut—a 
haircut!" What had that to do with it? 
What did he mean? 

Just then Mary and Willy stopped playing 
and I woke up and saw a fine single-decker 
come curving in—cases on top. The London 
bus! It stopped further up, and the Inspector 
called to us and pointed to the bus with his 
pencil. We ran and waited for the people to 
get off: our Dad was the last. He seemed 
taller than before. I looked straightway at 
his hair, but it wasn't cut differently at all. 
He didn't see us at first, and he looked around 

lost, not like our Dad used to look straight 
ahead, straight through the windscreen. He 
didn’t see us really. Mary called, * Dad!" and 
his face changed; and in a moment he was 
laughing and happy like the old Dad, and he 
caught Willy and Mary both together and 
swung them round. Then he shook hands 
with me and looked me up and down, and 
said I'd be a strapper; and Willy said: *What 
about me, Dad? Feel my muscle. Look, 
there!" 

Dad was enjoying himself grand. I was 
standing right in front of him watching him. 
Willy was skipping around him like a puppy 
all excited, shooting questions at him fast as 
he could answer. Mary was standing still 
right beside Dad, not saying a word, quite 
happy, looking up at him now and again to 
make sure it was really Dad. Then Willy 
asked: ‘Was it a big aerodrome, Dad, 
where you were working?’ 

Dad looked at me as though he was asking 
a question, only he said no words. I knew 
then in a flash that he hadn't worked on an 
aerodrome at all. I was certain. But he just 
said: ‘Ay, son, pretty big.’ He knew that I 
didn't believe the story about the aerodrome 
now. His face was changed just as it was 
when he came off the bus. 

I said: ‘Mum couldn't come; the baby's 
not too grand.’ 

A man selling newspapers came by and 
Dad bougl\t one and was going to look at 
it; but he changed his mind and put it in 
his pocket. He hadn't moved since getting 
off the bus, and he was starting to look round 
again in that lost sort of way. 

I said: ‘Mum's expecting us home on the 
one o'clock bus." 

*That'’s right, Dad. 
there,” Willy said. 

*Righto, boy,’ Dad said. 

But as I watched him I could see that he 
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It goes from over 


only half-heard what we'd said. 
i i mind, like a 


said: * Yes,’ and wondered why he asked. 

But he said to Willy suddenly: *Here you 
are, Willy. Go round to the street there and 
buy me some fags. Mary can go with you.’ 

So Mary and Willy went round to the 
shops, though Mary didn’t want to go, and 
kept looking back at us all the way until we 
were out of sight. 


S soon as Mary and Willy had gone Dad 
started to walk up the pavement, and I 
walked alongside him; but he turned round 
before he got to the other bus-stop and walked 
back again. Then he began to talk. It was 
the first time Dad had ever spoken to me as 
he did then, as though he were speaking to a 
man. This is what he said: ‘It’s like this, 
Tom. You know what's happened. Well, 
it's all past and done with now.” He must 
have seen my face, for he stopped, and then 
went on: ‘If you don’t know, your mother 
will tell you afterwards. What I want to tell 
you is that I've got to make a new start. I'm 
going to join the Army, and I've been thinking 
coming down in the bus and trying to imagine 
going back to the village. It wouldn't work, 
Tom. I couldn't stand what people would 
say—or what they wouldn't say. So I've been 
working it all out and I've decided to go up 
to Aunt Lucy’s and wait there the few days 
until I'm called up. After I've joined, the 
papers won't take long to come through.’ 

I stopped walking when I heard this. 
‘You're not coming back with us then?’ I 
was surprised at my own voice, which was 
high and loud. 

But Dad said: ‘Wait a minute! When I 
leave you now you can go straight home and 
bring back Mum and the baby and then we'll 
all go up to Aunt Lucy's.” 

When Dad said this everything turned upside 
down in my head, and at first I couldn't put 
together what he was saying. It seemed as if 
we were on an island all by ourselves. There 
was no noise, no people besides us two, and 
the other side of the street was as far distant 
as across the sea. 

Then there was a shout like glass splintering, 
and Willy and Mary were running towards us. 
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Mary had the cigareties and was winning our 
Willy in a race to Dad. She caught hold of 
Dad's hand, and wouldn't let go. Willy was 
hopping about like a sparrow after a thaw. 
I was watching Dad, and he smiled. Then 
Willy shouted: ‘Here she comes, Dad. 
Hundred-and-four. Upstairs. Just in time, 
Dad!’ 

The bus swung round and stopped right in 
front of us, and Willy jumped on to the step; 
but Mary stood with Dad, still holding his 
hand. I was watching Dad to see the meaning 
written in his face. Willy cried: ‘Come on, 
Dad. There's a front seat!’ 


And Mary said: ‘Upstairs, Dad. We can 
see the corn in Pearce’s field. It's just 
beginning to turn colour.” 

Then Dad caught hold of my shoulder and 
gripped it so hard that it took me all my 
time not to cry out, and he said: ‘In we 
go! And tell me all about this field of 
corn!’ 

We sat together in front of the bus and, as 
Mary told Dad about the harvest and how 
we were going to help on Pearce's farm, I 
looked out on the road we'd walked along 
in the morning—yes, this morning when I 
was younger by many years. 


Putting an End to Seasickness 





MARTIN THORNHILL 


F you wish to be seasick-free, book your 

passage on a ship with a funnel made of 
aluminium. This is not the fantastic imagining 
of some mal de mer-weary traveller, but a 
part at least of the considered view of marine- 
engineering science. An aluminium-built 
upper-structure, thus concentrating weight 
below-deck, reduces appreciably a ship’s roll 
and pitch. 

For most people the mere sight of the sea 
kindles pleasing thoughts of a holiday abroad, 
an ocean cruise, spells of yachting, bathing, 
and cliff rambles, or, perhaps, simply lazing 
blissfully within easy reach and sound of the 
sibilating surf. But to none too few of those 
for whom the sea is a highway, temporary or 
other, the surging main means an unrelieved 
discomfiture, though for some of its victims 
the discomfort is, happily, shortlived. 

The heretofore uncurable unfortunates who 
accept the mysterious malady as inevitable 
will find consolation in the knowledge that 
three other expedients, besides those of 
aluminium funnels and deck-houses, have been 
designed to banish seasickness. One is a 


stabiliser—adjustable horizontal fins fitted to 
the ship below water-line. This has proved 
such a success that several passenger-steamers 
operating across the English Channel, Irish 
Sea, and to Norway have been equipped with 
it. All future tonnage of the P. and O. Line 
is to have it, and in the beginning of this year 
the Cunard liner Media arrived in the Clyde 
to be fitted experimentally with the hydraulic © 
anti-roll fins. For their invention William 
Denny and Bros. Ltd., of Dumbarton, and 
Brown Bros. and Co. Ltd., of Edinburgh, 
were lately awarded £27,500 by the Royal 
Commission on Awards to Inventors. 
Another measure which is helping gradually 
to make seasickness a thing of the past is that 
of six-hourly weather reports, which are now 
broadcast by the masters of fifty ships as a 
daily service. By thus contributing to a net- 
work of news of wind, storm, and fog, the 
ships’ captains supply an up-to-the-minute 
intelligence in their own service, enabling 
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T seems that about forty per cent of 
ordinary people are prone to seasickness, 
among them several distinguished sailors and 
hundreds of professional seamen. This means 
that probably nearly half of the men joining 
the Royal Navy and Merchant Navy have 
somehow to overcome the unhappy tendency. 
The hard-bitten captain of one trans-Atlantic 
liner once told me that seldom did he leave 
port after a spell ashore without a brief bout 
of seasickness. He had, however, formed the 
habit of fighting it psychologically, and after 
a few hours’ tussle he was generally free. 
There may be others who find this method 
equally successful, but it requires a good deal 
of pluck of an unusual kind; and the average 
landsman, making his first sea-voyage without 
the practical safeguards, is more likely to 
derive greater comfort by admitting defeat 
before the fight is on. Even Nelson, proudly 
proclaimed Britain's greatest sailor, was fre- 
quently very seasick; he would have given 
a lot for the perfect antidote, the secret 
of which medical science seems to have 
now discovered. 

Only a few years ago physicians attributed 
the complaint to a cause very different from 
that of the proven theory of to-day. The 
root of the malady lay, they said, not in the 
stomach, nor the brain, but in the throat. 
The primary cause was the irregular undulating 
motion of the vessel, and pitching rather than 
rolling. As the nerves and nerve-centres for 
respiration and vomiting are closely con- 
nected, there was at the moment of descent 
into a pitch an instinctive closure of the 
glottis, or entrance to the windpipe. Constant 
repetition of this spasmodic action, the doctors 
maintained, excited the conditions and sensa- 
tions that immediately precede and accom- 
pany seasickness. 

Accordingly, a deep breath should be taken 
at the proper moment; better still, the whole 
mechanism of respiration should be adapted 
to the vessel's movement. This could best 
be done by shouting or singing. Macaulay, a 
hopeless sailor, claimed to keep the malady at 
bay by loudly reciting poetry. Medical 
counsel of the time advised intending voyagers 
who were poor sailors to secure berths as near 
amidships as possible, where motion was least 
noticeable. They further advised that one’s 
berth should lie in a fore-and-aft direction, 
not athwartship; the body then battled more 
easily with the discomforting rise and fall of 
pitch. 
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however, it would appear, really 
more uncomfortable than ill, and only 
himself more so by surrendering to his 
discomfort. 
When there were signs that the War was 
turning in our favour, medical advisers to the 
Services were asked to translate this theory 


‘commander H. E. Hollins, Dr W. 
Trotter of the R.A.M.C., Dr 
worker with Sir Frederick Banting, the 
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sion, hunger, or physical fatigue are the 
easier victims; that the drug is equally a cure 
during seasickness; and that deaf persons, 
whose inner car is of course out of function, 

are immune from the malady. 
minesweepers. It appears, too, that the remedy will prevent 
This experiment was followed by others, or alleviate other forms of motion sickness— 
in a troopship during a mid-Atlantic those caused by trains or cars of swings. 
Does it also suffice for airsickness, about 
which people are more and more concerned 
as they become increasingly air-minded? Not 
only is the answer yes, but airsickness is indeed 
easier to deal with than its companion curse 
of the sea; moreover, not so many people are 

subject to it. 

And now, long after hostilities, has come 
virtual finality in the shape of prevention or 
cure which is claimed to be, not almost, but 
completely, effective. Physicians of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, U.S.A., have 

few months, and under the compelling spur found in a fifth drug, dramamine, a specific 
of war. for all forms of travel-sickness. The odd 
thing about it is that its effectiveness in this 
sphere was, like penicillin, discovered not by 
N arriving at the welcome panacea, several design, but purely by accident. 
other vexed related questions were And so, which of us who spend much time 
answered. The researchers found, for in either element will not find comfort in the 
example, that there are no physiologic fact that, though we ourselves may be naturally 
differences between folk who get seasick and  airsick- and seasick-free, others less fortunate 
those who do not. But they also discovered can now, by dint of a little forethought, sail 
that men harassed by worry, mental depres- sea and air on an equal footing? 
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I Sicken in the Sun 


This is no puny pastoral of soft-blown blooms 
And meadows crystal-dewed; no timid lights 
Blend here to gentle shade, as if designed 

By skilful draughtsmanship to woo the eye. 


These crags, blocked harshly by the flaying winds, 
Command. Stand here and watch the cloud-swept sun 
Bisect the land, shearing wild colours from 

The do*hinating desolation 


See how the bold, broad layers roll out— 

Purple, black, and gold: heather, crag, and broom. 
Now shield your eyes and look into the gloom 

At the gaunt grey land out of the sunscape. 


Feel your own littleness, the static force 
Of those grim rocks and water steely grey, 
The impact of depression and its strength. 
You know now why I sicken in the sun. 
Tom WRiGHT. 











The Fosterling 


ORBIT heard the squealing of the bear 

cub as he was lifting his rabbit-snares 
along the edge of the bluff. He knew the 
sound well enough, for it had been a bad 
summer for bush-fires, which as usual had 
left their legacy of motherless cubs. That the 
she-bear is a devoted mother is proved by the 
fact that she will seek shallow water in the 
event of forest-fire rather than risk drowning 
the cubs where it is deep enough to shelter 
herself, and so a good many mothers perish, 
while their cubs live on. 

Frequently Corbit had heard the cubs 
running wildly about squealing with hunger, 
and, having a sympathetic heart towards 
young things, he had caught canoe-loads of 
whitefish in order to feed them. So familiar 
was the sound that he might have passed on 
without a single glance down into the pleasant 
beaver meadow at the foot of the cliffs, and 
thus he would have missed a scene which 
afforded him the greatest interest. 

A hundred feet below, Corbit saw a bear 
cub dash out of a heap of driftwood and make 
for the foot of the cliff as though the terrors 
by night were after it. The cub looked like 
a black rabbit, but Corbit’s surprise was 
occasioned by a coyote puppy of about the 
same size in full cry behind the cub, throwing 
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his tongue like the leader of a wolf-pack, and 
striving his utmost to catch it. The coyote 
puppy resembled a scrap of yellow cloth borne 
by a gust of wind, and, though the little cub 
was squealing with terror, no one could have 
suspected the pup of bloodthirsty intentions. 
Probably he just wanted to play with the cub; 
quite possibly he held some hope of sharing 
the little bear’s breakfast, for a good many 
coyote cubs also were left motherless. 

Then a third actor barged on to the plat- 
form, while Corbit held an upper-circle seat. 
It was the bear cub’s mother, and she looked 
the size of an omnibus by comparison with 
the other two. She appeared literally from 
nowhere, as bear mothers have a way of 
doing, and charged to intercept the marathon 
pursuit. The little coyote did not see her, for 
his horizon was low, and bears possess the 
gift of travelling invisibly where one would 
think there is insufficient cover to hide a hare. 
So it looked to Corbit as though the coyote 
pup was for a sudden transit from his 
hilarious world. 

Such can well be the consequences of inter- 
fering with a stranger’s only child, and bear 
mothers are apt to hit out indiscriminately 
when their own young squeal. So Corbit 
muttered to himself that that coyote pup was 





in for a packet unless he pulled up short. He 
expected the bear mother to lift the coyote 
clean over the treetops, and he saw her gather 
herself to deliver the blow. Then came the 
anticlimax. 

The coyote stopped right under the bear's 
forepaws, and the bear hesitated. The coyote 
had seen her at the last moment, truly on the 
eve of sailing for another world, and for a 
moment the two stood with their noses not a 
foot apart. It was as though the bear were 
jerking out the words: ‘What in the world 
do you think you are doing?’ The coyote, 
however, had no guilty conscience about it. 
He was a skimpy little creature, all cars and 
tail, about a third the weight of the bear cub, 
and now, full of genial good-fellowship 
towards the world, he stood up on his 
hindlegs and, placing one small forepaw on 
the bear's massive snout, he kissed her 
impulsively. 

What could a creature of the bear's size 
and dignity do under the circumstances? 
Corbit laughed aloud, while the old bear drew 
back sheepishly, rumbling thunder. Mean- 
time, her cub, encouraged by his mother's 
appearance, was hastening back to the scene, 
no doubt with a view to recovering some of 
his lost face and teaching that interfering 
pup just what he was up against. So 
he let out at the puppy with one of his 
sturdy little forepaws, putting his whole 
heart into it, with the result that the little wolf 
turned half-a-dozen somersaults and finished 
head first down a musquash burrow. 

With characteristic quickness to anger, the 
coyote turned, green-cyed, to avenge the 
insult, and in a second the two cubs were 
scrapping in real earnest, the bear cub trying 
to hug its adversary and chew its ear. But 
the little wolf was far too quick. In five 
seconds he had nipped all four of the bear 
cub’s paws, and left him wondering which 
hurt the most. 

But, woader of wonders, the old bear took 
no notice at all. She had rolled over a log 
and was nosing under it for insects, and 
perhaps she thought it was a good thing for 
her small son to find his own level, for not 
six feet away the pair of them were brawling 
and bawling as though their lives depended 
on it. 

Automatically, however, the scrap tumbled 
into a general romp, with the coyote cub 
tearing round in a breathless circle while the 
bear sat in the centre of the circle slowly 
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revolving, and never able to catch up with 
more than his playmate’s tailtip. ‘*Yuss,” 
muttered Corbit, ‘yon bear cub will have to 
speed up his notions before he's half a match 
for his sparring-partner.' But by then both 
of the cubs had passed out of his line of 
vision, and the she-bear had become part of a 
windfall among a thousand other windfalls. 


‘ORBIT went his way wondering how the 

affair would end. Probably the she- 
bear would cat the young coyote for supper, 
but, dear knows, she-bears can often prove 
strangely human. This she-bear had only one 
cub instead of the customary two, and she 
might think that a playmate was good for 
him. Even one of lowly birth might be 
considered better than no playmate at all, for 
we cannot pretend that the coyotes stand very 
high in the social scale of the woods. There 
is too much of the professional pickpocket 
about their breed, while the bears have their 
solid dignity, depending upon their great 
strength rather than their wits. They are not 
opportunists enough to live up to the coyotes’ 
point of view. 

So Corbit trudged on in his silent cowhide 
shoepacks and wiped the tip of his red nose 
on a moosehide gauntlet, thinking that he had 
come to accept the Indian notion where wild 
animals were concerned. Anything may be 
true, but nothing is definitely untrue. Later 
in the day he met his Indian neighbour, Min- 
well, a Cree, whose range overlapped, and 
asked him if he had ever come across the like 
of it. Woodland Indians do not care for 
questions, and are not good at answering 
them, but Minwell replied in effect that he 
thought a coyote sharp enough to chum up 
with anyone if he saw the prospect of profit ~ 
in it. The bears would be likely to get less 
out of it than he did. 


OR Corbit the days just drifted, as indeed 

many years had already drifted. It was 
but one step to the damp mists of autumn, 
enveloping a world to which summer had 
been all too generous with its sun. Chill 
nights and the gossamer mists, while in the 
brushwood the mice and the chipmunks were 
busy with their garnering, and the little brown 
moose-birds were singing their farewell song. 
It reminded Corbit that the harvest would be 
brief. Already the bears and the martens had 
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trodden out their pathways to the richest blue- 
berry clumps, and it was while gathering 
berries for his jam-making that he next saw 
his bears. 

He had surprised many of them that day, 
for they were dull-witted through guzzling 
too many overripe berries, so that he himself 
was not unduly surprised when the great- 
grandmother of all black bears suddenly 
reared up twelve feet away and demanded: 
*Gurr-woff?’ 

*Gurr-woff yourself!" retorted Corbit with- 
out looking up, for he had become accustomed 
to thinking aloud. ‘Get on with your berry- 
picking and leave me to mine.’ 

Subconsciously he had noticed the cub 
huddled close under the bear, and now he 
bethought himself: ‘What was that little 
brown beast huddled there too?’ He looked 
again, and—yes, it was the coyote cub, 
watching him bright-cyed through the bear’s 
long hair. The coyote looked a natural part 
of the group, and Corbit knew now that the 
bear had definitely adopted him. From the 
impression the three of them together left on 
his mind, the little beast, of such different 
breeding, was a part of the whole, insepar- 
able from the mould of mother and son. He 
had come to fit his place. 

For the coyote, it would mean companion- 
ship, warmth, and parental leading, but Corbit 
was puzzled as to what had prompted the she- 
bear’s action. Why had she adopted the 
mischievous little imp? Had she just got used 
to him as a hanger-on, or had her son 
demanded his company? Such things just 
happen, and, at all events, soon the bears 
would den up for the winter, and the coyote 
cub would be left on his own with all nature 
against him. Soon, but how soon? 


HE snows fell, frost sealed the laughing 
waters, and the silence of winter settled 
upon the northland like a great and ominous 
presence. It came without boisterous 
announcement. The birds departed, and 
those which slept the winter simply vanished 
from the scene. It is thus that woodsmen 
grow old, just a quiet transition from season 
to season, spring, summer, autumn, then the 
drifting of the leaves. 

Their mating-season ended, the deer came 
down from the surrounding hills to winter 
in beaver country, more deer than Corbit had 
previously known, and he did not welcome 
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which had not denned up, 
will postpone hibernation if 
good enough. 
Gradually things became worse, till ev 


stretching racks remained empty. ‘They're 
following me," he told himself. *Watching me 
from dawn till dusk—a bear and a fox 
foraging together. A bear and a fox—’ Then 
suddenly the obvious dawned. ‘Fox be 
blasted,” he admitted grudgingly. ‘It’s that 
durned little coyote cub and his foster-mother. 
That's why she hasn't denned up when her 
cub did. She's got a copartner wide-awake 
enough to keep the pot aboiling.’ 

So far they had proved too clever for him, 
but, thus enlightened, Corbit set to work with 
renewed zeal. It angered him that the coyote 
and the bear had turned against him in this 
way, for he had taken a kindly interest in them, 
and could have shot both or either a dozen 
times over. What was the best bait for a 
coyote and a bear? Well, what better than 
blueberry jam, of which he had an abundant 
store. For that, they need follow no further 
than the cabin door, which would suit him 
very well. 

So Corbit baited his dump-heap with blue- 


of tiny footprints among the litter of empty 
bean- and butter-cans. Thus Corbit knew he 
had them. Another night or two and a few 
grains of strychnine would restore trapping 


door, and for a few seconds it sounded as 
though they were coming straight in, 
were they on the trail of some 
woodland victim. Corbit sniffed, and 
more wood into the stove, but 


pack surging by evidently running the same 
trail as the first. He t in, cursing his 





luck, but half in his dreams he heard a third 
pack still on the same line, till it seemed to 
him that half the wolf population of the Arctic 
was invading his range. Thus they would 
remain till they had killed or driven out the 
deer, not a rosy prospect with half the season 
yet ahead. 


(Constr was up early, convinced that he 
could still hear wolves close at hand. He 
opened the cabin door, and, sure enough, 
there came to his cars occasional squalls of 
sound—just a few barks, a snarl or two, then 
silence again. He judged that the wolves 
were down in the beaver-meadow at the foot 
of the , where doubtless they had their 


obstinate. Well, bounties stood solid, and 
moose-meat was not to be sneezed at, so he 
calculated he'd just unhitch the old popgun 
and happen along. 

He filled his belt with shining studs, and 
shouldered the ex-service Winchester. With 


currents were in his favour, and soon he had 
the place clearly located. With any luck he 
would be able to look down on them from the 
cliff-edge, so things could not have shaped 
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his breath away, for it was of 

reads about in stories, but which 
see. In the first pink flush of dawn 
wolves were gathered in the open 
, and that meant at least three 
. for timber-wolf packs seldom exceed 
Most of them were lying down, some 
, but in a way which signified the 
dreadful patience of their kind. Clearly they 
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about restlessly, setting a storm of distrustful 
snaris and growls going, and always, before it 
settled again, it would take one savage, furtive 
glance towards the cliff-foot. There was no 
skulking, yellow cowardice about them. They 
were broad-headed, broad-shouldered caribou- 


from the left inwards. 


N, without 
thing, happened. 


every 
given 


Evidently at a 


precipitated into a welter of bristling bodics. 

It was a scene from a nightmare, and in the 
clear transparency of dawn the snow-crystals 
flew in a million diamonds. The bear reared 
up from the thick of the méiée, and thud, 
slash, thump went her mighty forepaws. 
Wolves snatched and worried as they swung 
from the coarse hair of the bear’s forelegs, 
and with saliva dripping from her yellow fangs 
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the bear strove to free herself. One wolf lay 
panting heavily several feet away where it 
had fallen, its spine broken, but soon it was 
trampled under and lost in the storm of 
moving bodies. But both men had noticed 
that as the bear fell she threw something into 
the air high above her shoulders. It alighted 
on all fours clear of the circle of combat, and 
had nothing to do but turn and run—but it 
did not do so. It was a little yellow prairie 
wolf—a coyote cub of that season. 

The coyote is two miles an hour faster than 
the timber-wolf, and by that narrow margin 
its kind live on. Apparently unnoticed, at 
any rate unheeded, it yet chose to stay, and, 
quick as a weasel, it came in behind the wolves, 
slashing and hamsiringing, biting their hind- 
legs, which no creature of the dog tribe can 
stand. It must have permanently lamed 
several of the wolves while the fight was at 
its hottest, for the men heard their cries of 
pain, but the coyote was far too quick for the 
wolves to retaliate. Clearly, the bear was 
watching, and they were still working together, 
for more than once the bear caught a wolf off 
its guard and sent it spinning. But the odds 
were too great, and, for all her huge strength, 
the wolves soon had her down. But at what 
cost to themselves! The scrimmage of 
bristling bodies closed again, and the men 
realised that it would be wise to shoot while 
the wolves were occupied. 

The Indian muttered no prayer for the 
quarry he was about to slay, for to him the 
wolf was all bad, the evil-spirit of the woods. 
The first reports shattered the icy stillness with 
stunning force, yet the wolves at their ghastly 
work paid no heed. Both men were old 
soldiers, and they shot systematically, and 
shot to kill. The coyote stood back from the 
hail of bullets and looked up at them, but still 
it did not go. There was something in its 
attitude which signified that, life or death, it 
was there to see it through, and now the men 
had taken over. 


Shot after shot crashed out, till the wolves 
realised that something irregular was afoot, 
but even then they did not know which way 
to run. Their companions lay on the snow 
all round, some of them moving, while others 
seemed stiller than the snowy mounds, now 
gold in the rising sunlight. Then an old she- 
wolf looked up and uttered a roar, chopping 
her steely jaws. She made a hurried dash for 
the cliff-foot, out of sight of the men, and 
in a moment there was not an able wolf to be 
seen anywhere. They went, what was left 
of them, leaving their dead and dying, and 
there, still staring rigidly upwards, was the 
coyote cub. 

So the carnage was over, but never before 
can there have been a greater slaughter of 
wolves in the presence of only two men. 
The old bear did not rise, and with mercy at 
his soul Corbit gave her a round from his 
burning barrel. 

The Indian chuckled in his throat, for still 
the coyote stood his ground, and both men 
lay wondering. It almost seemed that he 
was patiently awaiting his own inevitable turn, 
and Minwell glanced along his sights, but 
Corbit restrained him. 

The Indian was hilarious, but Corbit was 
thoughtful, though he scarcely knew what 
thoughts held his mind. He saw the coyote 
go up to the dead bear and sniff her face, 
whimpering plaintively. Then again it looked 
up at the men ere it turned to go. The long 
shadows of the tamaracks fell purple across 
the snow, and the men saw the little shadow 
wending its way among the other shadows, 
smaller and smaller, till it vanished into its 
companionless world. 

That night Corbit pictured the savage scene 
many times over, and towards the dawn he 
heard a coyote call somewhere behind the 
cabin. ‘Blueberry jam, blueberry jam,’ it is 
always a sad and desolate cry, and Corbit 
read into its cadences an unutterable loneliness 
and longing. 
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Adventure 


I rock you with these wrinkled hands ; 
And, looking down, I seem to see 
Adventure in untrodden lands 
Long after death has done with me. 


CHARLES KELLIP. 
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GRADED ILLUMINATION 

NEW table electric-light provides a fresh 

feature in household illumination. Differ- 
ent positions of the switch give bright light 
for close work, medium light, subdued light 
suitable for television, and dim light such as 
is often needed in children’s bedrooms or sick- 
rooms; a fifth switch-position gives the usual 
extinguishing result. The lamp can be used 
for 200-250 A.C. supply and a 40-watt or 
60-watt bulb should be fitted. The same 
manufacturers also offer a regulating switch 
that can be used with any standard-lamp or 
table-lamp that is connected to power-supply 
through a wall switch. This additional switch- 
fitment will similarly give controlled or graded 
illumination for the lamp with which it is 
used. The switch is a fairly small unit, 
occupying rather less than 4 by 4 by 2 inches’ 
space, and is supplied with 8 feet of flex and a 
connector for attaching it to the off-wall 
point. 


A TOY LAMP AND VACUUM-CLEANER 

Two new pieces of British electrical equip- 
ment have been designed for children. One 
is a musical nursery-lamp which plays a 
simple melody for a little over three minutes. 
It is plastics-made in pastel colours with a 
matching translucent shade decorated with 
nursery-thyme picture and words. The lamp 
is battery-operated with a 2-5-volt bulb. Size 
is 6} by 5 by 34 inches. 

The other is a toy vacuum-cleaner of the 
simple dusting type. The main body is 
constructed from red plastics material and 
carries a black dust-bag attached by a steel 
spring. It is operated from a standard-sized 
battery and the toy is supplied with battery 
and flex. The size is 6} by 2 by 3 inches and 
weight 4 ounces. The producing firm, by 
arrangement with one of the best-known 
vacuum-cleaner manufacturers, has faithfully 
reproduced in miniature one of the normal 
models. The price seems remarkably reason- 
able for a toy appliance that is likely to cause 
so much pleasure and that is at the same time 
useful. 


AN ALTERNATIVE TO STENCILLING 


It should be explained at once that this 
alternative to marking with a stencil applies 
only to the industrial problem of putting 
descriptive wording upon packing-cases, metal 
drums, bales, etc. Mostly there are no frills in 
the appearance of raw materials packed for 
inter-industry trade; plain austerity has long 
been the rule, and, even where efforts at 
novelty have been made or contemplated, the 
scarcity of packing-cases and drums compels 
rigid adherence to the plain and standard 
types. Until recently firms have mainly used 
stencils for applying their own descriptive 
matter. Stencils have certain limitations: cut 
from metals, the lettering style used must leave 
enough bridgework to prevent the stencil 
breaking at slender points in the cut-out 
pattern; the best metals for making a durable 
stencil are now scarce; much ink or paint is 
wasted on the stencil surface, and, apart from 
the simple aspect of loss, the stencil must be 
frequently cleaned during regular use if 
clear-cut imprints are not to be spoilt by the 
build-up of surplus ink or paint. 

The new method is the result of co-operation 
between one of our greatest trading companies 
and the firms now producing the equipment 
involved. It is a direct printing process, with 
type made from a special gelantine composi- 
tion. This type is inserted into a grooved 
flat-bed chase or into a grooved applicator 
with a curved surface. When set, the type 
takes ink from a hand-roller working off an 
ink-fed slab. If a drum or other cylindrical 
container is to be marked, a flat-bed chase is 
used and the drum is simply rolled across the 
chase. For marking packing-cases, cartons, 
or sack surfaces, the curved applicators are 
used, the impression being given by a side-to- 
side rocking motion. 

Multicolour printing is pessible. Trade- 
marks can be moulded, and firms requiring 
a variety of imprints can purchase the equip- 
ment for moulding their own geiatine type 
and patterns. At least as simple as stencilling, 
and certainly more economical, the new 
method has none of the limitations of the old. 
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PENICILLIN STORY 


A chemical trade news-item of mid-1952 
possessed unusual significance. Some sixty 
workers in a British penicillin factory became 
redundant because world stocks of the 
antibiotic drug were mounting end because 
most countries are now manufacturing some 
part or all of their own requirements. Yet 
only ten years ago the problems involved in 
producing penicillin seemed tremendous and 
the quantities available for treating disease 
were almost cruelly precious. When the 
Oxford medical research school first produced 
penicillin in 1940 their laboratory methods 
provided enough of the antibiotic to treat 
only one or two patients. The conversion of 
these delicate micro-biological processes of 
the laboratory into large-scale factory opera- 
tions represents one of the greatest tasks that 
chemical industry has ever undertaken and 
no one in the early nineteen-forties, however 
optimistic, could have predicted that by 1952 
there would be any signs of overproduction. 
It is probably impossible to estimate the 
number of lives that have been saved and the 
extent to which serious illness has been reduced 
in duration and suffering by this outstanding 
advance in chemical production. 


WEEDKILLER FOR PATHS AND DRIVES 

There is, of course, nothing new in the use 
of sodium chlorate to destroy unwanted 
vegetation. Though the reason why this 
chemical substance kills plant-life so generally 
is still not fully understood, there is no doubt 
about the fact itself. On any site where there 
is no desirable plant or crop to be preserved, 
sodium chlorate is an ideal weedkiller. Paths, 
drives, yards, hard tennis-courts, school play- 
grounds can all be kept free from weeds by 
one or two treatments a year. Unfortunately 
sodium chlorate since the war has become an 
expensive material; many pre-war users 
receive a considerable shock when they try to 
obtain a seven or fourteen pound quantity 
to-day. However, there has always been 
considerable wastage of this chemical through 
its weedkilling use in gardens and private 
grounds. It is quite as effective in considerable 
dilution——indeed, often much more effective, 
for weeds with deep or runner roots will be 
more likely to absorb the chlorate into their 
root systems if the upper foliage and stems 
dic more slowly. The scattering of sodium 
chlorate itself upon weedy sites or even the 
use of strong sprays made up on the rough 
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‘handful-per-bucket’ principle is inefficient as 


to-day is composed of suitably diluted sodium 
chlorate. No water is necessary. Application 
as a dust is all that is necessary, and the small 
garden-use pack is fitted with a sprinkler top. 


humans. In addition to the small-sized pack, 
56-Ib. drums for dealing with large areas are 
distributed. 

The availability of an effective powder-type 


United States, where there is an 
mileage of centre-lining on major roads. 
latest and fast-growing development i 
addition of small glass beads. A suita 


durability. Night visibility requires a rough 
rather than a smooth surface and the addition 
of mica to paints has been much employed 
to provide this roughness of surface; but 
minute glass beads seem now to be regarded 
as the surest means towards visibility in the 
dark. The beads are either pre-mixed with 
paints or added to the painted lines before 
drying. Some idea of the extent to which 
this has developed in a few years is given by 
the estimated amount of glass beads for 
application to U.S. roads in 1952—over 
3000 tons. It is stated that more than 80 per 
cent of the separate States are now using 
glass beads in road paint. 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Britain has always been conservative in her 
attitude to systems of weights and measures. 
Oid-established systems have persisted in 
commerce despite the more logical claims of 
decimal methods so much more widely used 
abroad. One change in tradition seems 
certain to be introduced in the very near 
future. In the pharmaceutical trade the 
imperial system of measures and the sale of 
liquids by weight are likely to be swept away. 
Instead, the metric system for weight will be 
used and liquids will be sold by volume. 
These twin reforms were proposed last year 
by a Board of Trade Committee and they 
are now receiving majority support from the 
various trading organisations affected. Apart 
from the important fact that containers and 
quantities for both home and export sales 
will become uniform in sizes, there will be 
considerable economy in the range of bottle 
sizes and shapes needed for pharmaceutical 
materials. Perhaps a third advantage will 
be the casing of the schoolboy’s burden in 
learning weights and measures tables. How- 
ever, the proposed changes, if and when they 
come into force, will not affect packs and 
quantities sold in pre-packed form across 
chemists’ counters; in general, the reforms 
will affect the wholesale rather than the retail 
trade. 


EMPTYING DRUMS 

An industrial problem, encountered with 
perhaps greater frequency in the winter, is the 
emptying of drums containing normally 
fluid materials that have solidified or assumed 
a viscous condition. Steam-pipe heating is 
often resorted to, but this cumbersome and 
uneven method of emergency heating leads to 
wastage of both the material and time. A 
firm of British heating experts has introduced 
an appliance for dealing with this specific task. 
It is a drum-shaped electric heater with one of 
the two round ends open and it is slightly 
larger than a 45-gallon oil- or paint-drum. 
When the drum containing the solidified 
material is in position for emptying, the 
heater is lowered down over it. The connected 
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power is switched on and the evenly-applied 
heat then melts the material that is in contact 
with the sides of the drum, thus enabling the 
whole mass to slide cleanly out into the hopper 
or mixing-pan or other reception unit. For 
thick oils, waxes, greases, and various raw 
materials of the paint industry, this new drum- 
heater should quickly repay its cost. It can 
be used on A.C. or D.C. power and has a 
consumption of approximately 7 kilowatts. 
The heating system is based on thermal wiring 
that maintains a constant temperature. 

Yet another application of this equipment 
occurs in those factories where drums need 
to be dried out after use. A 45-gallon drum 
after washing can be completely dried out 
within three minutes, the same procedure as 
for drum emptying being used. It is claimed 
that every trace of moisture is removed in the 
period stated. The heater will also liquefy a 
full drum of solidified material and will main- 
tain the drum contents at any desired tem- 
perature up to 250° C. for any length of time. 


ANTI-VIBRATION PIPE CLIPS 

All metal-to-metal contact is eliminated 
in new clips for securing pipes, cables, con- 
duits, etc. A special oil-resisting rubber 
compound lines the inner and contact surface 
of the clip; this inner layer is extruded so that 
it covers the extreme edges of the clip. The 
rubber-type material absorbs vibration and, 
of course, ensures that a clip, once fixed, 
maintains a tight grip upon the pipe or cable. 
A large range of clip sizes is available for 
holding pipe-lines of , up to 2} inches 
diameter. Clips are made in flexible steel or 
in gauge aluminium. There is also a special 
model to provide earthing contact for clip- 
ping any pipe-line likely to present electrical 
hazards. In this model a thin metal tongue 
intrudes over about one-third of the internal 
rubber layer, thus ensuring sufficient metal-to- 
metal contactzfor earthing but not unduly 
diminishing the absorption of vibration. These 
clips are designed and manufactured by a 
versatile British engineering company with con- 
siderable industrial experié¢nce of vibration- 
reduction devices. 
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Bulb-Planting Begins 


SUPPOSE more bulbs are used for planting 

in formal beds in Great Britain than in any 
other way and yet perhaps they are just as 
popular in bowls for house decoration. I 
always think of a bulb as a good investment, 
for, if it is looked after properly, it will last 
for years. There were, for instance, some 
daffodils flowering in my garden this year 
which I must have planted first fifteen years 
ago in Kent—and when we moved up to 
Essex they were moved too. Do not, there- 
fore, worry about paying good money for 
bulbs. Even if grown indoors, they can always 
be planted in the garden afterwards. 

I am, of course, dealing with bulbs this 
month because this is the time to buy. The 
narcissi should be in the ground by the end 
of the month, even though it is possible to 
leave the hyacinths and tulips until October. 
As a matter of fact, I usually plant my own 
tulips by the end of September, if they arrive 
early enough. Bulbs do like good drainage, 
and you cannot expect them to grow well if 
they have to sit with their roots in sodden 
soil all the winter. Pay special attention to 
this, then. Instructions may be found in my 
ABC of Bulbs and Corms. A good general 
rule is that daffodils should be planted about 
4 inches deep, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the large Emperors, which may be put down 
5 inches. The smaller hyacinths can be put 
in 4 inches deep also, and the largest as low as 
6 inches. With tulips, the early varieties 
should be planted about 3 inches deep, but 
the later varieties 2 inches deeper still. 

Make with a trowel a hole sufficiently large 
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the hole. Now cover the bulb and firm it. If 
you are just growing for cut flowers, the bulbs 
can be planted so as almost to touch. Planting 
for show, the daffodils can go in at 6 inches 
apart, the hyacinths at about 4 inches, and the 
tulips at 6 or 7 inches—except the Parrots, 
which are often planted 4 inches apart. 
Crocuses should be planted 2 to 3 inches 
apart and 3 inches deep. Grape-hyacinths, 
which are very pretty indeed, can be planted at 
similar distances, and these do not ask for any 
special preparation of soil. The scillas, though 
quite small bulbs, like to be planted at 5 or 6 
inches deep, except in the case of Scilla sibirica, 
whose bulbs are better planted 3 inches 


What of such interesting types as the star- 
of-Bethichem, the snowdrops, the dwarf 
irises, the snowflakes, and the sternbergiers, 
which, incidentally, ought to be in right at the 
beginning of September, for these make quite 
good edging-plants. Of the bulbs in bowls, 
the easiest to grow are the hyacinths, daffodils, 
tulips, and crocuses. Plant in fibre or sedge- 
peat or in soil, but keep the bulbs in the dark 
for eight or nine weeks before attempting to 
bring them into the greenhouse or into a warm 
room. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.8.£., N.D.H. 


Orders for the Month 


f lowers 

the winter 
and tie in 
Frwst 
Pick early plums and pears 
place 
 egetadles 
the weather is dry 


“quare 


Creenhouse 
mignonette, schizanthus, and clarkia. 


Pot up daffodils, crocuses, scillas, and hyacinths and bury in sand or peat. 
Continue to disbud 
flowering geraniums and the Salvia splendens. Start to dry 


Sow seeds of hardy annuals such as calendula, cornflower, and nigella to live through 
Cut back rampant growth of climbers 
Plant out the polyanthuses and the pink pipings. 


Plant out rows of strawberries, if not done in August. 


Stake the Michael:nas daisies and taller dahlias 


Continue Lorette summer pruning. 


Cut out canes of fruited loganberries and tie the new canes in their 
Put a handful of Derris dust on any wasp-nest holes. 


Start to ripen off the onions by bending over the tops. Water the runner-beans well if 


Cut away the lower leaves of the tomatoes and pinch out the 
Protect the dwarf beans late in the month with cloches. Plant out the spring cab! 


- points. 
at a foot 


Sow 
themums. Bring in the winter- 
the liliums. 
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VITAPEAT (Regd.) is SEDGE PE 


containing 12/14% immodinncly oy Me 

able humus: as recommended 

E. Shewell-Cooper. 

Breaks up heavy clay soils. 

Builds up ight sandy sosis. 

Prices: } cwt. 12/6, 1 cwt. 21/+, 5 owe. 

10 ewe. 180). Carriage paid home in free 
ALEXANDER PRODUCTS LTD., Glastonbury, &, 








SUPPORT FENCES PERMANENTLY > 
Don't let any timber shortage hold up repairs to = 
your sagging or damaged garden fence. You can A new book on 
repair it now—easily—quick!y—economically—with 

“ NODEK.”" = Peculiar ridges on the inner flange of 

the ““NODEK " Post hold the wooden fence yy THE CORGI 


in a vice-like grip. Again, the patented * “NODEK 


Spur keeps the post firmly ‘“‘moored"’ in the by Mrs Thelma Gray 
ground permanently. x 
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OVER 250,000 NOW IN USE HIS book on the popular 
Corgi breed is written by one 


rf 4 59 of Britain's greatest experts. For 
| the ordinary person who tonsiders 
buying one of these delightful 


MARK 1V—THE ORIGINAL little dogs, it will be invaluable. 
AND PATENTED | There is much here also for the 
expert breeder, who will be inter- 


FERRO-CONCRETE | ested in having this senior Kennel 


Club judge's views on contro- 
cf F PA | a POST versial matters. 


Write for full details and the name of your 24 photographic illustrations 


nearest Stockist, to the Sole Monufecturers 


WILLIAM WAY (Wimbledon) LTD. 5s. net 
17 Railway Wharf, London, $.W. 19 


Telephone WiMbledon 0020 0071/2 W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 

















MACVITA 


(REG®) 


THE PERFECT FOOD 


Per {- PACKET 


(NET WEIGHT 8 oz.) 


A delicious 
change 
from Bread 


Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened 


Try it with butter, marmalade, cheese, etc. 





MADE ONLY BY 


MCVITIE & PRICE, LTD. 
EDINBURGH LONDON MANCHESTER 





